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PREFACE. 

I send mj little prottgee, to make her debut in 
■ the great world, with truth on her lips, and moral- 
ity in her heart. May the world look kindly on 
liar errors, firmly impressed with her youth. With 
modest diffidence, she makes her conge to the 
theologian, and abs 
will guard 'her agains 
To the sober critii 
a word iof caution 
fantile, to raise the I 
ure of her errors, i 
more learned, and ni 
knowledged merit.'' 

directing ibw attention to them entirely. My 
profegeedpes^BUr anticipate unbounded applause — 
n$l|J||ier does she expect decided censure. Her ob- 
ject is amusement — that this object may be effect- 
ed, is the ardent wish of her Guasduk. 



W'U(i,u,U,'..'lr/r.J_ 
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REMINISCENCES. 

"F(U«welt1 to thee, Ihoa si>utherii hei. 
Where th«]Oak uid Juniine grow ; 
When amQea are bright &ad acaante bland, 
Aad Slimmer blosjoms blow :" 

There is a Beaaon^in our livei which we can al- 
vays contemplate with complacency; it is the remetn- 
brance of ha 
of Icindly fet 
days of thoi 
trac^,was i 
iiope of antici 
"Auld lang » 
wealth, or a 
motto. If SI 
not by those 
iags, 



: in the row, and the last to surrender the 
scythe ; 1 am now reaording customa, which have 
come under occular denjinstration, during a residence 
ia the wilds of ^i««''irvarolina. At the close of the 
Kason how gratifying to the farmer, to view English, 
American and Dutch, collected around a heap of 
corn for the purpose of dileating the ears of their 
duskf covering, that green and fresh, once garnished 
aada beautified the fields. It is pleasant to behold 
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tbem listen wltk Bnimatiiig zeal, to the encouraging 
voice of tbeir captain, whether possessed of a dark, 
or light exterior, it matters little ; black, white, and 
yellow, all are assembled in one hetrogenous mass of 
indefatigable zeal ; and then at the close of the night, 
to see them return to their neighbor's house, where a 
plentifol supper was previously arrranged for their 
reception. Rough planks prepared at their own mill, 
disposed across the spdcious piazza, were covered 
with linen of their own manufacture ; the fineness «f 
whose texture needs no encomium ; here they were ' 
Inoir 
esby 



6, aye 

good 

nap- 
etiles 
iser_ 

tend upon them with equal suliniissien. It wouHlbe 
dttivnright cruelty, not to record the females shar» 
in this industrious revel. 

In the spinning bees, whole yards of wool, or cot- 
ton are manufactured in one day : thus a few hours . 
may condense many weeks of individual labor ; but 
this kind of employ, is nw. so general, as the quilting 
matches. I can attest, I have spent many a happy 
day in this manner : to accompany the Jieighboring 
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^la to a frolic aa it is termed, to obserre tb«in work 
Ki indefatigable, was do bidbU BBtonishment on raj 
first BOviciala; but it afterwards ceased, on beholding 
them arranged around four pieces of aapling aticka 
recently cut from the woods, with ropes fastened up- 
on a peg or nail, whick was suspended from tbe ceil- 
ing, to secure tba quilt, consisting of stripes of cot- 
ton cloth, and calico, which last was often a rarity. 

The cheerful chit chat was divested of envy or 
malice, and a princess might envy their content. As 
the nigbt darkened around them and the symphony of 
di^es .subiid 
fingered by S 
ball yes," re 
ed upon an < 
proud and c< 
impatient bsl 
Then the \a> 

his favorite, simply clad, in a dress which in these 
m*dem and i^^ol times, must be unmentionable. — 
I reme^er onWoeing at one of these simple amuse- 
meil&, on a New Year's eve : by a common consent 
we intended to remain together, till we wished each 
other according toHhe stale custom, a Happy New 
Year. 'Hien Sawney leaves them to amuse his dark 
fair one's, and strengthen his superiority in the kitch- 
BQ, for of what importance is a fiddler in tbia labora- 
tory of fun and feast i_ here* are always selected the 
best bits for his dainty palate, nor does it excite the 
least envy or malice; for should he pass afield, where 
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his associates are laboring, down go spacle, plough, 
and shovel, at tbe least glimpie of the green bag, bus- 
pended ob his shoulder, thai enclosed the magic in- ' 
strument : " For be that hath not music in his sou), 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoil ■" and fortu- 
nate was the master of this envisd talent if he escap- 
ed with a " How d'ya" aid " bow yon to-day? and 
wkat frolic you play IbbI night?" lucky, I repeat, if 
he is allowed to pass in ao peacable a manner, but 
" come give us a jig now" — and off go their' shoes si 
is invariably the custom — and they go at it with all 
the ancient prophe- 
:eptabie. And now 
ders, for such <^oud 
useless labor, to pass 
After the evolutions 
J did not take "Jive 
f the term : Sawney 
was then allowtd to take *" the fence on his back," 
and depart in peace. |l 

But let us return to the kitchen, where Va left our 
knight of the fiddle-bow, doing homage to his Eftck 
favorites. — It is useless here to record th^ the Dutch 
are always said to be "for myself," though I believe 
erroneously. — They are naturally possessed of a rich 
vein of cultivation, and if they do not possess the ad- 
Tanlagc of improving their talents they yet revel in 

*Tha blacks iDTariiblj direct the traveller in tbi» mumeri 
"Turn tne bridge over, take Ihe f«nce on j'oar back, keef 
■tnight ap tbe hill, ind take tb« Geld on your left lidt, and tbs 
hill 40 yonr ligbt." - 



(he muvellous. ' After replenishing the great Christ- 
maa fire, by a log which it had taken four stout blacks 
to locate ia the spacious chiiDDey, with eDiivening pine 
knots; they drew their seats so as to make a circular 
line around Tempe^ — who was much sohcited to re- 
late a story, for she was far-famed as a story teller. — 
The viol still sounded to amuse their bugs as they 
called them! the term according to their definition sig- 
nifies a beau, but I have heard the rustic term, used 
in more civilized aocie tics, where the signification was 
entirely difierent me a 
Before our histo 
take the liberty to 
relative to their pi 
Election for the pi 
assembly, is previoui 
fm-mer, (he women at 
to give their votes, t 

oAeo issued from some old stumps; but to partake of 
their good chwj of which we will presently give a. 
detail; ^hough previously assuring our readers, they 
have great influence over their Spouse and the 
candidates oileu observe, they always endeavour to 
gain the right side of the wives, before they were sure 
of their husbands favor. 

At the General Muster s* much talked of,lhe young 
and the old, mainted, and blind, are all collected at the 
village, some, on foot; others on horseback three at 
a time; others in a covered wagon drawn by four 
horaea, chairs placed inside for their convenience; 
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here niB^ be seeo flaming ribbons and calico dresses 
with now and then a white dress which has requried the 
product of many weeks labor to purchase at the 
■tores, so invaluable a treasure. Beside this,the wa^n 
contains a small table, a cask of distilled cider, and 
ginger cakes by the dozen, to retail in the suburbs of 
the village: including the necessary apparatus of eat- 
ing. But these inconveniences they bear with beconv- 
ing fortitude, for the pleasure they have in anticipa- 
tion. The spacious field is filled with thousands of 
! — while 
uing the 
)und, to 
bounds. 
e the fe- 
ray gal- 

)ftea ci- 
I, save a 
ire com- 
ing' — and DOW the martial music is heard, i^BtaeUy 
discordant lo practised ears — and platoon after platoon 
passes — while some delighted lasses exclaim, " That 
is heP ' There he is!" 

Some have guns, and a blue coat with red facings, 
others wear their own homespun garments, and aa an 
apology for a weapon, gleans a stick from the tbrest- 
to supply the deficiency. The end is not yet unfolded. 
After their release they promiscuously gather — ■ 
black, white, and yallow, orouad that ^reat southera 
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feast, a barbucue; for the Carolinians believe in go- 
ing the whole hog. A fable is placed by the side of 
every barbacue — the latter is prepared in this man- 
ner; in the first place, they dig a hole deep enough to' 
place coals beneath sticks which are laid across ; and 
tlfea the mighty hog crowns the pile. The ingredients 
of seasoning are never spared, and warm slices are 
placed upon the plate of every customer. And here 
the youth conducts his favorite — pays his proportion, 
and feasts upon barbacue, ginger cakes, and distilled 
cider. But the surest mode of their courtship is in 
attending their 
always held ma 
Some lassies w 
aad stockings 
near their place 
log and put thei 
vith amazing ci 

playing a bonnet, as varied in its hues as Joseph's 
coat. Aflei^i^;^ are dismissed, each favored gallant 
Ukea his la^^up behind him on his faithful charger, 
Utd conducts her home, saving her a ' long walk, and 
WHnetimes she gains a conquest to booL-^But let u^ 
return to 'Tempe' — As far as my memory assist, her 
itory was as follows: 

THE DELUDED MOTHER. 



"It ia that child's grandmother's story I would re- 
late," said she, pointing to a boy who was sncoo- 
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■ciouBl/, fast bflddiog' ^ little head, to the winning 
arma of morplreus. "At the time Cornwallis, that 
cruel lord who desolated our homes, and tore from us 
many valued friends, quartered here, in this house, , 
you see, so antiquated ; it was at that time, one of his 
unprincipled soldiers won the affections of his gran^ 
mother. She was called in her youth, the best look- 
ing of any who attended the frolics, and one of those 
kind who wore in age : among all her suitors, she se- 
lected a Mr. Crouch, who was the first in the field 
and the last at the plough, and never was known to 
nt. They 
and very 
)rtune, or 
ntented to 
rtune con- 
w acres of 
less than 
; thecot- 
i was the 
sd her en* 
deavors, and she smiled at the thought, some day, to 
see her own house decorated, in all this pharapherna- 
lia, of dear bought industry ; this with a few flag 
chairs, half a dozen cups and saucers, as many pew- 
ter platters, completed their fortune, not forgetting a 
wing from the best turkey killed that year as a prec- 
t ious present from her mother — Their house was foim- 
ed of logs with clay to cement, and the chimney at- 



Uched, of the same materialB.* ' This was content- 
fflent, aod many times did they revert in Iheir pros- 
perity to scenes of youthful happiness, in their httle 
hut, sparingly but neatly furnished. 

By their constant appUcation of economy, they ac- 
qdlred sufficient by raising horses, cattle, geese, ducks, 
turkies, etcetera, and disposing of them at the vil- 
lags, to enable them to purchase a plantation, well 
stocked with all kinds of necessaries. They lived in 
union ; and when I say this, 1 do not mean to convey 
111 



bay which had been scattered for curing, she was the 
iirst to assist. 

I had forgot to say, she was the mother of seven 
children:— The duty of the wife was often absorbed 

* I remomber being once aba honn to lodge Tor (he night, *nd 
' wilneaiing i Bighl, curjAoa and alariuiog. The ctilmaiei ais gen- 
erallj bnilt oatsido of the bousa, either of stone oi brick; this nai 
Deither, but eimplj as the one now mentioned; in comeqnence ofa 
large fire, the logs had caaghl dnring the night, and none of the 
iamHtM knavr of it till the followiog morning, end there were the 
remain* in > brigbt blaze, lesTing the house deititnle of a cliiin- 
nej! _ 2 
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in Ihe mother. Who would have thought that this 
wumao, so deeply attached to her family, could leave 
them a prey to inaupportabi* grief? — I said her beau- 
ty wore in age, perhaps it might be attributed to her 
indusCrioua habits, early rising, and excellent heahh, 
so uncommon among us.* What could possess the wo- 
maa to leave this home of prosperity, for certain ad- 
versity, has ever been a mystery; but na I observed 
at the time, the troops quartered here ; a soldier, much 
her junior, beguiled her away from one, to whom she 
had ever been the same, in sickness, or in health, in 
ord inimical. F er- 
gs, and the good 
le ought, and now 
world's trouble — 
ire to court aiflic- 
unlooked for mia- 



* Foi everj season brings more or le^S EickneBB here.on accaant 
of stHgnanl waters, and uii abundunco of («§''»> ivhicli sum)Diid 
the couDlrv; beautiful to the Eiglit, but oriei?^P,-ith fa ih« i^Mtbi- . 
laiits. Water, alwujs enhances scenery, especially here, llT this 
wilderness, where can ba eeea deers, and other wild aajniBis, 
jirancing lo the waters edge, and dashing awuy froin Ihe least 
Doise, proceeding from Ihc step of a traveller. So noiseless are 
these endleis woods thut border the creeks, and ars composed of 
the gigantic oak and pine, interaperjed with Ihe tall maple, and 
BVCBiuore, uuughl is heard save the skipping of the sqaiirel, from 
bough to bough, or the flight of buzzards, thet bird of pre; which 
are very numerous, and reseioble wild turkies. The melodies of 
the sweet songstress of tlie grove Ecldom penetrate the gloom i — 
when by chance I passed ihr.iugh these forests, to short- 
en the distoncs to a neighbor's house, 1 was alwajs greeted by 
noma hissing make, so poisunioua to the traveller, and seldom 
without flatting their pates, making so many less »t that fearinl 
tribe. 



It was not till the night she was missed, he had the 
least suspicion of her infidetily; the morning previous 
to her elopement, she took down the German hible, 
aad bade her daughter read the 7th chapter of Pro- 
verbs — even this excited no suspicion in the pure 
mind of her husband, as she was wont to make her 
read daily. It was true he afterwards considered she 
did not appear so fearful ot' the soldiery, aa she did 
at their first appearance, aa they ofVen came to the 
house in quest of food : this was trivial at the time, 
as he thought use was second nature. But she was 
gone, an 
tifiilpart 
to the p 



elb forth 
poverty i 
wasalwi 
many wl 
but I tin 

eaing tt 

aa a warning to all who wish to swerve from the path 
of duty, and assure them what will be their reward. 

She wrote home once^ it was sometime atler her de- 
parture, so long, thej had given up all hopes they ever 
should hear of her. Sad were the contents — her faith- 
less lover had deserted her — the miseries she had ex- 
perienced were soon to he forgotten, in that land where \ 
the deeds done here on earth, should have their reward. 
She did not wish to see her husband or any of her dear 
£hildrea,for she had given them a poor example,to with- 
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stand the temptation of the world: she only requested 
forgiveness from them, and him ; hut she did not con- 
ceive herself worthy of his affection, or theirs, but 
when they heard the cold grave enclosed her iniqui- 
ties, she trusted they would shed a tear of regret for 
her abandonment. 

She had undoubtedly employed some person to 
write, while she indited, as neither she, or her hus- 
band, had ever learned any rudiments of writing. — 
And this is all, my young friends, said the good daugh- 
ter of the feast, save that lier husband did not survive 
her many years — he went down to the same cold sep- 
ulchre — let us trust they were joined again in unity 
and peace." 

Another story was solicited with increased ardor ; 
a spr^glitly Dutch girl complied, who was equally con- 
ly^icuous, for her r^ndity of form, and the winning 
\tJSmile that played around ft healthy plump countenance, 
as her evolutions in the dance, for lightness and cor* 
rectness. 

" I remember my grandmother," said she, used to a- 

muse me with similar tales, and if your patience can 

be exercised, I will relate one, I never have forgotten, 

although the relater has long since* gone down to the 

grave — 

THE HAUNTED GRAVE- 

Can sneh itdngB be, and oTorcome us like a summers cloud. 
Without our special wonder ? — Shakspeare* 

The era of the war gave rise to many tales of su- 
perstition. And so firm were the people, in the belief 
of supernatural agency, it were as easy to assure them 
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the moon was composed of the nutriment derived from 
their brindles, as to convince them of so useless a 
foundation ; it were a downright insult to their under- 
standings — they would as soon spurn the thought of 
an orthodox, as a scorpion about to sap the life springs 
of their heart. 

Omey and Flora, were girls brought up in the same 
neighborhood — Omey was superior in beauty ; Flora in 
the witchery of sense — the latter early displayed an ea- 
gerness after knowledge ; for this gift was innate— 
her parents little encouraged, knowing sucha gift was 
often misconstrued by the ignorant ; and that what is 
checked often increases knowledge. 

Flora had an old Indian friend, who was once a chief, 
and was then called this singular name— Occuneo- 
cogecococagecadungo— This invaluable friend taught 
Flora the use of herbs ; by whieh she performed woi^ 
derful cures ; and often, she could speak many words 
of his language, of which he took uncommon pains to 
make her a proficient — this laid the ground work and 
she was soon styled a leaguer among demons — some 
affirmed they had seen her riding over the hills on a 
broomstick, in place of her own pretty poney ; others 
declared she was known to enter their own stables, 
and take their horses, being too sparing of her own 
OQ such speedy missions ; and many has been the 
witch knot, found in the manes of their faithful steeds, 
which no human power could be known to tie such a 
gordian knot. They have laid in ambush at her ap- 
proach, and have hadoccular knowledgeof her return- 
ing with inTisible demons laughing in their discordant 

2* 
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manner, and it was a genera] belief, she leagued with 
none other, than the Cldven Foot himself. 

Flora's field was now limited— she was compelled 
to do good unknown. Omey, and Flora, were vastly 
intimate — it was prophesied their rose of the forest 
would be burnt some day, with her friend like the poor 
Hindoo entwining her fate with the man of her choice: 
however the intimacy did not continue ^ till ,death us 
do part.' There was a competition, a fair William in 
the way : but as beauty is sometimes triumphant, 
Omey was the victor, and deeply did she suffer by it: 
the amount of it is was, they were ever after avowed 
enemies ; but Omey did not Ion| revel in the happi- 
ness of being selected by the fair youth, for the war 
broke out, and he was one among the chosen, to share 
thejfturels of his country. With a bold and fearless 
tjk^art, he obeyed the calL performing many vows and 
protestations to the fair magnet of his heart — protest- 
ing in the midst of clashing arms, and the groans of 
the wounded, her fair image should ever be vivid, as- 
suring her she was his first choice, and should be his 
last. — Often did Omey recall his words, for they com- 
forted, like wine or other deleterious spirits a 
wearied and exhausted heart , but she daily withered 
— the bloom on her cheek faded, and the rose of the 
forest, was changed to the liliy of the valley; but to 
be serious, my young friends, said the versatile dutch 
girl, long days and weeks passed, and yet no news 
came of her William — she would sit upon some lone 
rock at night, and lament his absence bitterly, and 
often her sweet voice was heard by the woodman "re- 
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turning from his labor, warbling the plaintive ballad, 
"her Willie hied tQ the wars." 

The winter had long passed and spring gladdened 
the face of the earth in all its loveliness ; the sturdy 
oak put forth its gigantic branches, with thicklj cov- 
ered foliage ; the grape vine entwined her tiny pro- 
portions around this rugged protector, and the cheer- 
ing green once more displayed its usual beauty; and 
it was now the agency of Flora was suspected. — 
Stung to the quick in being superceded by one so 
much inferior in intellect, it was thought she abided 
her time, the Noma awaked. 

The friends of Omey had long given her up, as one 
for another sphere : one day Omey concluded to go 
and visit a neighbors house, and pass a social day. — 
Flora accidentally met her there ; itjWas not the £rst 
lirae, and for their neighbor's sake, forbore yielding 
to dispute. Omey knew it would avail her little, as 
the fear of Flora's power would stimulate her neigh- 
bor to take part against her. Ono^ey returned and was 
taken down sick, and for several days they despaired 
of her life — the people were alarmed— her parents 
trembled for the issue-- for this witchery they doubted 
not, but • Flora was the instigator.— There was a cer- 
tain Doctor located in the country, and as soon as the 
interested neighbors proposed sending for him, they 
agreed it was best; a messenger was now despatched, 
over hill and dale, with such velocity that it brought 
death to the horse, and nearly deprived the rider of 
speech,. verifying the man in the gospel, who entreat-, 
ed the king to send him on some mission, and when 
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he arrived he could not say a word ; however, Omey'i 
messenger gave an account embellished with super* 
stition. — Now the good doctor had several such cases, 
assuming a manner of great mystery after he arrived^ 
he ordered them to secure the windows, and doors, 
and every part of the house, and make a fire in the 
chimney, although it was the hottest month in they ear, ^ 
but when they remonstrated, it would increase Omey's 
fever , he declared witches always chose to descend a 
chimney in preference to walking in a door : this de- 
cided it ; and a flaming fire was soon seen sending its 
volumes of smoke up the spacious chimney. Now 
this kind son of Esculapius well knew, a fire to a rag- 
ing fever was no very comfortable preventive ; but he 
also knew his patient lay under a powerful excited 
feeling of some supernatural agency — the mind of the 
invalid is easily led to imagine a cause for their 
indisposition^ — and the good doctor was assured could 
he but divest her of this thought, including her com- 
panions, he should attain his end — the patients recov- 
et^ — ^he might reason with her; and perhaps with suc- 
cess for the present, but her associates would soon 
undermine her reason, he now solemnly, told them af- 
ter he had reviewed the necessary preparations, if 
there was any witchcraft at the hour of midnight the 
person would appear, and sue for admittance, but on 
the penalty of certain death to his patient, not to ad- 
mit them ; and that afler the person had departed the 
patient would recover. 

It was near that still hour, when a knocking at the 
door, and then, at the windows aroused the' slumber- 
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ing watchers to their senses: anxious to ascertain if it 
was the identical Flora, they gave the usual inquiry, 
and were answered in her voice: while they saw 
through an unstopped cranney, and by the aid of the 
bright moonlight, they were assured of her identity — 
but sternly refused her admittance. She entreated, 
saying she had heard of her sickness, Und wished to 
cure her; they were deaf to her expostulations, and 
the spirit departed, leaving them more strongly im- 
pressed, that she was a demon, and the cause of Omey's 
illness. Some one said, she had heard she was charg- 
ed with the crime, and sought her, to deny any agen- 
cy, others she denied any knowledge of being there.— 
This they put more confidence in,' as the spirit oflen 
waiiders without the knowledge of the body; this cir- 
cumstance induced this leaguer of unknown spirits to 
abandon her country; it was said she took the figure 
of a man, in a military costume, and hied to the wars 
where Willie had gone — There were various conjec- 
tures; but the most probable story was that of a travel- 
ler, who passed through the country, and heard the 
marvellous tale:-^it was years after; but he assured 
them there was one. Flora Garelow, came'to his vil- 
lage, and was soon afler married, and made as good a 
wife as any gal in the village: but the generality of 
the people put little faith in the story , for they knew she 
was a spirit, and a wicked on^ to boot : but Omey 
recovered after the spell was broken, and all were bet- 
ter : but such dreams for three nights, of seeing a 
nuui destitute of a head, and three nights in success- 
ion, did the same figure pass, and repass her window. 
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where.she was in the habit of gazing on the beautiful ^ 
heavens, with such intensity she might well represent 
the emblem of an angel. 

Uer jet ringlets for richness and abundance none 
were her equal, so polished and transparent her beau- 
tiful neck, where they played with the light breeze 
that refreshe4 her — The unearthly paleness of her 
countenance, and a thin spare figure might well rep- 
resent this being, from the and of inviiible spirits. 
Her parents recorded the day of the month; of her 
first oream, and it uflerwards accorded with the same 
date, her Willie fell in battle: but this lovely victim 
of protracted hope, had gone previous to their knowl- 
edge to meet her betrothed. 

It was thought after her death; the time of her eve- 
nijigs devotion, she had a presentiment of his death 
and she was communing with the spirit of the departed, 
but this wag not all; nightly there was seen by the 
passing woodman, an unusual brilliancy ,hovering over 
the grave of their 1 illy of the valley — The grave yard 
my friends, are as ours are, so said my grandmother, 
open in the barren field. Manj^ a one avoided the spot 
afler the shades of twilight covered the land, for they 
considered it haunted by the spirit of her William, , 

It would ever remain in mystery, if a bold lad had not 
declared he would solve it, hob goblin or not, once 
on his charger, he would defy pursuit: — it so happened 
he gave out that night he was to ride through the field 
80 dreaded, as soon as twilight had disappeared, and | 
tree, fiower, and shrub, remained in one common 
gloom. The people gathered in sight of the dreaded 
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grave,and awaited the issue; all their attention was di- 
rected to the spot where as usual the brilliancy appear- 
ed moving in uninterrupted splendor. " Now is the 
time," said the youth, "good, or evil, I am bent to 
solve it, farewell" — but his observers smiled, for fear 
had raised his hair as stiff as the quills of a fretful por- 
oupine, so that his woolly hat was raised completely 
off bis head; but to stop-now would be utter disgrace; 
Spurring his faithful charger who experienced no such 
symptoms, he was soon enveloped in the beautiful bril- 
liancy for the moment; returqing with a whooping and 
roaring wiih^ laughter for instead of the invisible be- 
ings, greeting him with anger at his intrusion, it was 
no less than an assemblage of that beautiful insect, 
that in expanding its little wings so often beguiles the 
traveller, like an ignis fatus — simply lightning bugs. 
Some were converts — others believed they where em- 
bodied spirils,taking the form of so beautiful an insect. 

"Convinced against their will, 
' Were of the same opinion still." 

They all gave their different opinion upon the theme 
of supernatural agency, and wishing each other a *Hap- 
py New Tear,' as fast as they could, they departed 
^ith torch lights for a guide, for darknejis had increas- 
ed, assuriig them the light of day was fast approach- 
ing. 



ALBERT AND LOISE. 

CHAPTER I. 

** He claimed no title, from descent, or blood, 
But that which made him noble, made him good." 

Dryden. 

Previous to the war in 17 — , that filled the hearts 
of our brave countrymen with alternate hopes and 

fears ; near the neat village of M , resided a 

family, by the name of Calledon. They came over 
from England, and selecting a small tract of land, 
purchased, and settled there. Their family consisted 
of three daughters, and two sons, but they, soon all 
took the ague, which is not of itself dangerous, but 
undermines the system, and fits it to become a prey 
to other diseases. 

Such was the ravage of death, that all fell victims 
to that insatiate foe, save Loise. It often appears, 
Providence, in willing gifts to his creatures, suddenly 
deprives us' of equal blessings. Mr. Calledon, in re- 
ceiving his child, mourned the loss of her mother: — 
death, that monster, had made such a cavern in his 
•heart, and deprived him of all his dear little ones, yet 
it was a slight sacrifice he experienced, to the loss of 
that dear companion*, who had suffered so much, for 
his sake alone. They selected North Carolina, in 
preference to South, hearing the air was more salu- 
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briou% and the soil equa] in fertility. He had always 
possessed little firmness in the hour of trial, and this 
made him more sensible of the loss, of ^that partqer, 
who had previously soothed all his sorrows, and whose 
characteristic qualities, were patience, gentleness, 
long-suffering, goodness, and a firm reliance on the 
Invisible Being, who afflicts to display His mercy.— 
She married against the consent of her parents, who 
were rich, and powerful, fruitlessly endeavoring to 
soflen them by every art a fond heart could devise, by 
her simple but feeling eloquence. Yet they Would 
not be reconciled to a mere merchant's son. 

Four years afler her marriage, found her an inhab- 
itant in a strange land, famed for the abundance of 
soil, but oflen the grave of strangers. 

The little Loise was the perfect image of her moth- 
er although beautiful ; and interesting to the heart of 
her father, yet she could not fill the void lefl by his 
departed wife. He knew he was declining, and gave 
her to the care of a poor widow, whose name was Al- 
lison. She Was a German by birth, and possessed of 
a good heart, and amiable disposition. The father of 
our heroine felt no uneasiness but she would do her 
part, faithfully, 'till some of her relations would claim 
her. For this purpose, he wrote to her uncle, en- 
larged much upon the misfortunes, and afflictions, they 
.had experienced since they lifad lefl England, and 
closed with these impressive words, ^^Accept the child 
of your sister,' in the name of compassion, visit notth« 
sin of her parents,on the unfortunate orphan; — for if it 
is a crime to love, we have been the deepest of sia- 

3 
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ners/' Ere sLe had reached, her fifth year^JLoise 
was an orphan — ^she was too young to sense her be- 
reavement and she soon forgot to cause her new moth- 
er the pang of inquiry, ^' if her papa would never come 
to see her?" 

The land was rented out, and the proceeds was to 
maintain the orphan, until her uncle shoiild come for 
her; should it prove otherwise, Mrs. Allison was to 
take her charge, as her own, and conduct her pittance 
as she thought proper. 

It wa& a lengthened date for news to reach England 
then; chances wera doubtful, and very little to be de- 
pended on. 

Mrs. Allison was much attached to her little adopt- 
ed, and made no distinctions between her, and her 
own fond, Albert, who was a bright boy, and two years 
the senior of Lpise. 

Mrs. Allison judging it a kindness, in more fully 
adopting the orphan, caused her to erase the name of 
Calledon, and place her own in its stead. She taught 
her children to call each other, by the tender applica- 
tion, of brother, and sister. The unhealthiness of the 
place, caused her to remove farther up the country; 
disposing of all the land, and purchasing a small cot- 
tage with land sufficient to till for their support. The 
pure mountain air, was instantly benificial to her 
charge, who previously gave evident signs of increas- 
ed indisposition. 

The situation they had chosen was commanding; 
long chains of mountains with their full crowned for- 
ests saluted the eager gaze of Albert and Loise. They 
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are called the Brushy mountains; the distance from 
Fayette vilie a town generally known in North Caro- 
lina—could be estimated about six hundred miles, a 
continued rising of hills all the way, until these beauti- 
ful mountains stand before the traveller in all their 
magnitude and uniformity. The air is salubrious, and 
the people live to a great age, but they are extreme- 
ly ignorant. Their language is low Dutch; but they 
use English with facility. They are very kind and 
hospitable. These mountains are not so high as those 
farther beyond, called the Blue Ridge, but are more 

uniform. 

Loise soon adopted the custonis of the country, and 
wai as happy, as thoughtless childhood could make 
her. She was too young ever to sense her orphan- 
age, and i|he could feel no difference in either of her 
carapanions, the one, an affectionate mother, and the 
oilier, a dearly behived brother. Health that much 
prized blessing, visited their humble cottage: peace, 
contentment, and competency, crowned their kappi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Allison never disclosed the birth of Loise, 
thinking it best to conceal, what would little avail if it 
were kaown; she might indulge hopes, which if blast- 
ed, would forever unfit her, for her present life: in- 
fuse ideas of discontent; and render her unhappy with 
those she was accustom«d to amalgamate; and an- 
other idea intruded upon her disinterested heart. 

Albert was her constant companion; he was a bright 
boy, and too good looking to a mother's fond eye, not 
to mnk^ an impression on the artless heart of the or- 
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phan^ while her own beauty, was sufficient to inspire 
the thought of love in her son. This could be easily 
remedied, by always concealing her birth, and allow' 
ing them to consider, they were brother, and sister; 
for if the time ever arrived that she should be claimed, 
to find her the wife of a dutch farmer, would ill suit 
the high notions of her friends, and save her the mor- 
tification of witnessing Albert's unhappiness, and her 
integrity from the reproach, of imposing on her uo- 
protQCted state: allaying her own conscience in per- 
forming her duty; thus reasoned the kind mother ; 
and Albert, and Loise grew up like another Paul and 
Virginia 

Loise was now in her teens, and yet she joined AI- 
bert in all his sports; for whole days they were at the 
waters edge, indulging in that facinating employment, 
angling. There they wandered, up and down the flow- 
ing ereeks; after being wearied in the pirrsxrtt, Alberl 
would select some favorite spot, where the wild wood- 
bine, thickly entwined with the honeysuckle, twining 
their tendrils around the sugar trees, striving for mas- 
tery. Beneath this shade, close to the waters edge, 
they would still amuse the houl-s away, by winning the 
silver fish, ( that were at times visible ) with enticing 
bate, and then, release them to sport in their own 
native element, and if this cloyed, he would playfully 
entwine his fingers in her auburn tresses, gaze io 
her calm, blue eye, and request some sweet song. to 
beguile the hours away. 

Her voice was melody itself; and she would warble 
some German ditty, taught by ,hvsi mother, who bad 
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iristructed them both in the language, but seldom used 
it, jsave when she read that dear memento in ever/ 
German's heart, their Biblt, and Almanac. These, 
Loise could read with facility; nor was her know- 
Jedge limited here, she could read English right 
off, without stopping to spell a word, and she could 
write her name very distinctly.* 

Albert at last gave up the controversy, that his sis- 
ter could beat him clear, in English; the reason was 
plain; his Germam brogue interfered with his pro- 
nunciation; he never inquired why it was so, he con- 
sidereal her possessed of a brigher intellect. 

But Albert and Loise never neglected their domes- 
tic duties, by idly passing their time in amusements 
alone. Their mother had early instilled habits of in- 
dustry in her children, for as soqn as the gathering 
darkness, was visibly dispersing to the lighter hue of 
gray, the light form of Loise^ was seen gathering that 
nutriment se much prized in the country. Long, ere the 
God of day illuminted the heavens, the duties of the 
dairy were discharged; afler releasing that garruioas 
gang the geese, to graze at pleasure among the deep 
ravens of the mountains, she would trip to the fowl 
yard, and her approach was greeted by peacocks with 
their peculiar screech; turkeys, the chattering guinea 
hens, ducks, fowls, all joined in one uninterupted dis- 
cord; but this was music to the ears of Loise, and at 

* Tfaif 11 not at all ancommoB, for even in theie modeni dayi, 
iathii country, rich planters Sanchton, have not theie aceom- 
pliihmonts to boast of, and they thenuelves are often ohlifed te 
aiert a cross instead of their name. 
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night when the labors of the day had ceased, and Al« 
bert free to join her, she would invariably direct his 
attention, to this world of her own superintendance. 
She took fat* more delight in showing these treasures, 
than modern fair ones in x displaying their costly jew- 
els; it is only at times, when Albert's labour was little 
needed, that they revelled in the privilege of wander- 
ing. In rural amusements, angling was a favorite; it 
gave them more leisure to converse on sweet nature, 
aiid view her stores unrolled; for if their ninds were 
buried in ignorance, to express in figures their admi- 
ration, in viewing the richly bordered creeks, the 
pathless forest, mountains and valleys full crowned, 
there is a langu^e given by the Framer of the uni- 
verse; — and there is a sublimity of feeling centered in 
our hearts inmost recesses, that gives us the power of 
nature^d expression. How often do we admire the 
beauty of indian eloquence — is it toschools of the white 
man, they are thus indebted for, their knowledge? 
would they not spurn the idea^ of instructing the un- 
sophistacated son of the forest? what then? — it is a 
voice that is heard in the wilderness — ^that voice is 
nature!<—that teacher God! 
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CHAPTER II 

A lonelj child , 

I wander o'er the gUooiy wild. — Moore, 

While Albert tilled the ground, and was initiated 
la all ^the labors of a farmer, Loise assisted her moth- 
er in all the arts of domestic industry; she could spin, 
and weave her own garments, and not her own only^ 
but assist her mother in preparing those of Albert. 

She was always delighted, to see him on Sunday, 
ride by her side, in attendance, to their village church, 
with a new suit of her own manufacture. Loise was 
of an age now, which in that country attracts more or 
less suitors ; but she seldom amalgamated in closA 
bands of friendship ; and Albert, imitated her exam- 
ple. Their reserve never caused malice, so natural- 
ly attendant on acknowledged superiority, for if by 
chance, they were associated in company with the 
villagers, their bearing always convinced them it was 
from no high notions, they had estranged themselves 
from society, but simply that they were contented in 
each others company. The idea never occured, but 
they were what they seemed to be : in their hearts 
simplicity ,the title was proverbial ; they were another 
Jonathan and David ; but (he kind mother had long 
remained a dormant observer of this selfish inter- 
course of her children: ihe awaked, as if some vol- 
canic power had made an inhabitant in her unsuspect- 
ing heart, and brought forth a convulsion ; her kind 
l&eart bad lo&g slumbered in the thought that nature 
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was not triumphant, over art, or evasion ; the blind 
was divested of its covering, it was visible to the dis- 
tressed parent ; — ^that they loved too deeply for human 
power to control, or if fate should separate them, ever 
to bury the remembrance of each other. She saw 
too late — ^they were ignorant of their connection, and 
used their titles as familiarly, as children from one 
common mother. 

War — ^war, exterminating war, was now proclaim- 
ed through city, town, and country; even this village, 
so nearly isolated, was not exempt from the general 
fate. 

Albert was warned to appear at the village among 
the crowd, to stai^his chance, with the drafted of his 
country. The sound of the pipe and the drum had 
ever been music to his martial eai^ and rousing to his 
heart ; and with that sound, and the deep thrilling 
tones, with which the captain addressed the assem- 
bled, A something whispered, " would that I was one 
ot the chosen.^' 

His wishes were fulfilled, and Albert, the beautiful, 

was called upon to be the brave — and as his captain 

gazed upon his noble brow, and the lineaments of his 

countenance that bespoke ingeniousness, he could not 

help exclaiming,—" Why, a score of such Americang 

as you, could easly put an army of red coats to flight:" 

The praise had its due effect, on the already excited 

enthusiasm of Albert, and he bounded home, with the 

lightness of one of his own pet deers, to prepare for 
bis departure. 

But whore was Loide^ and his widowed mother ?-^ 



So filled was his enthusiastic heart, by the eloquence 
of his captain, for his bleeding, enslaved country, thait 
no thought of home, or its inmates, ever crossed his 
mind : vivid descriptions of victories, already gained, 
alone rested there, and it \^as. not till he reached a 
mountain, from whose base, he surveyed the neat, 
white cottage, with white pailings to enclose a spot 
much valued, by our martial hero,— that house, its in- 
mates, all, it strangely contrasted with the scenery 
around, came to his heart with the thought he must 
leave them. 

It was the first of Jaruuy'y, and winter still appeared 
in all its rugged sternness : the.grass had given place 
to the broom corn; the cattle wandered restless,vaiDl]r 

r 

endeavoring to find the cheering green* The snow on 
the mountain tops, was still visible by their whiteness: 
all nature was cold, and barren. 

<*And tTiis," said the yourti, a» he had^ pamjed io 
survey the scene, ^' is but a sad presentiment of my 
return ; but I will not indulge in sueh feelings — my 
country c alls— my honor is to obey— ^Sister ; dear 
Loise : what if the English should penetrate these 
wild domains, and— and — 'no, I must not, I cannot 
yield thus — ^my mother will protect her, and yet 
Bho is old and helpless — Oh ! I cannot Jeave them— ^ 
I will run back and tell the captain, Albert had a 
mother and a sister to proteot-<-and then," said the 
sorrowful youth, as he slowly retraced his steps, ''did 
he not say, it was for these ties of affection, we were 
summoned to protect— rt' to shield those dear ones,'—, 
were bis very words, ' Qud protect them, if we give 
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our heart's blood for a recompence ?' — I will to bat- 
tle !" — ^and his former animation returned-^'' my life 

^ is nothing, if those are saTed mj God has given roe 
to love, he maj take my life, since it preserves my 

'kindred!" 

The noble jouth little considered how essential his 
own life was, to their happiness. Did Loise join with 
bis sentiments? — Her reply was simply, ** Albert, I 
Uve my country — but I love you better:" Yet she 
cquld not alter the decree of fate. — If Mrs. Allison 
was uncertain as to the nature of their affection, this 
trying hour of parting, partook of deeper feelings, 
than the ties of consanguinity could justify. It was 
now, in these deep forests, the mother, and the daugh- 
ter, first experienftd a loneliness, and utter desolation: 
it had never crossed the heart of Loise, that she must 
be seperated from her brother, and for cruel custom 
too. *^Albert said he would ^ry to come back— moth- 
er, what did he .mean to leave us always?" said the 
innocent girl, as she threw back a profusion of curb 
from her lovely face, disclosing the most heart aching 
picture of despair ; "do you believe, mother," contin- 
ued Loise, while the tears almost prevented utterance 
_« can you think he will never return ? Alas, it is a 
cruel war to deprive us of a protector ahd a friend !— 
I may never see him more ! Mother, I never wish to 
see any one else— my playmate is gone — my peace is 
fled with him forever." 

Her mother was but a poor comforter — Albert was 
her all, her only hope — she yielded *the widow's mite' 
for her . country's freedom : but when she replied to 
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Loise's incessant questions, she would fold her^ to her 
boaom, and call her the child of her love — the comfort 
of a bereaved heart. 

*' Mother you fear with me that Albert will never 
come back — I see by your tears — dry them dear 
mother, it is mine that causes you such grief — come, 
I will be better, indeed I will — I can do every thing 
for you, Albert taught me, you shall not miss him, so 
I will — ^I can do all his work — I have thought so much 
of Mm, if you believe me dear mother, I have neg- 
lected much of my own ; but I'll be better now, and 
will make you better." 

"Dear child you cannot." 

" Oh, yes, mother, I have much time, you see I 
hav^ not Albert to run about with^*I can get some of 
the men to do the hardest, as Albert did, and I can 
see it is all right." 



CHAPTER III. 

" Bnt the age of Tirtnons politics is past, 
And we are deep in that of cold pretence. < 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them. — Cotoper^ 

Albert was among the warriors of his country, and 
nobly did he distinguish himself at the battle of the 
Cowpens, so famous in history. It was a glorious 
day for him, and [for Carolina. — His captain Had 
promoted him to second in command to himself, 
although but 18 years of age: many were promoted 
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even yaunger, at this time; it was bold bravery, that 
filled the vacancy of military skill. 

Allison was fired with enthusiasm — he had but to 
think of his dear Loise, and his no less unprotected 
mother~it was like the tone of his captain to the 
drooping spirits of his soldiery. An oration in thos^ 
days, was as corn and wine to the fainting souls of 
the exhausted men, filling every nerve with increased 
bravery, and inspiring them to daring deeds. 

In those days, it appears to the feeling heart, that 
the Almighty, as in the days of Moses, once more vis- 
ited the earth, and overrule with his all powerful 
arm, a second favored Israel! America, thou art 
blest indeed! — for Omnipotence guides this frecborn 
world! — but still like the backsliding Israelites, thou 
art guilty of ingratitude! — The flush of riches has 
crushed the recollection of ihy forefathers to the dust 
— like a beautiful flower, that has given incense to 
thy treasured vase, when its day of blossoming has 
past, and its sweetness perished, the neglected rost 
is cast from its stem, to waste away forgotten, and 
and die unremembered ! It isf almost impossible to 
believe some facts— even repeated by the revolution- 
ists — of the dangers they had passed through — ^manj 
victories gained, which if there had not been an Al- 
mighty hand to assist them, it would have been im- 
possible to achieve, so great was the superiority of 
numbers against them. 

The celebration of that day, when Independence 
was undoubtedly authorised throughout the United 
States, is becoming stale to the degenerate sons of 
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America. Does the child ever forget the unjust 
chastisement of a parents infliction? — even when ma- 
tured age casts an oblivious thought over other child- 
ish recollections^ it never can« Then is it not aston- 
ishing, and degrading to record, that the sons of Amer- . 
ica, can so soon forget their ire towards England, or 
the heart's blood of their forefathers, jvhich was shed 
to secure the enjoyment •f their present liberty.— 
Their spirits rise up in amazement, and warn Ameri- 
ca of future curses! — ^In the language of prophecy, 
" Thy lands and thy riches may yet be subject to an 
invading foe — a foreign power!" Then arouse, sons 
of America, from your dormant lethargy, and come 
forth champions of freedom, grateful in recollection 
for the past, in reserving at least one day^ set apart 
for the zeal of true patriots. 

Lieutenant AlHson was a perfect example of brav- 
ery — ^he was almost idolized by his soldiers, and more 
especially by his captain. He had not heard from his 
kome : if be had conveyance, he knew not how to 
write to those dear friends; who, amidst the clash of 
swords, the firing of cannon, and the dread tumult of 
war, were never absent from his memory : and for the 
first time he experienced the want of education ; then 
with what feelings did he now struggle with life, and 
obey his rulers by following their retreat, giving that 
morciless Lord Cornwallis, the sure pathway to his 

beloved cottage? , 

4 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Now doM he fee] hu titled. 
Hang loose abont him, like a giants robe. 
Upon a dwarfish chiet^-ShakeBpeare. 

How wears the time with our heroine ? 

In the village near her residence two travellers 
' were seen to wind around the road that led to the vil^ 
lage, splendidly arrayed in military costumes. 

It could not be Albert Allison? was on every lip. 

" He must be vastly altered," said a gossip — a fe- 
male too — ^truth will out — " to wear such a coat as 
that, why isiee for yourself, it is clear gold and silver!" 

^'Hooly dien JHutd — It is a king," said another. 

" Why how you talk — ^they han't got but one king/' 
said the other, "and there is two of 'cm.-" 

'^ It is his queen disguised;" said a third. 

The travellers little heeded the gaze of the multi- 
tude, for by tbe time they arrived at the inn, (if a 
house formed of logs, with lofls for nightly accommo- 
dations, can be so termed) they enquired of the group 
of villagers (who had evacuated their bouses, to view 
this phenomenon! indeed the whole village was ia 
commotion ; from the crawling infant, to its aged 
grandsire!) for the landlord! and immediately he ap- 
peared from among the crowd, a withered, pinched 
up, visage, with a' long flowing beard, his eyas sunk 
the length of their sword hilts, and a form &o attenu- 
ated thi^t our travellers could hardly be reconciled k 
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was a human being, for they both simultaneously ex- 
claimed, 

"Are you the landlord?" 

" Why yes, don't you see for yourself? — ^why don't 
ye alight and come in?" 

There was no alternative, so they dismounted; see- 
ing for themseWes that thefr s^^eds were well prorid- 
«d for, and then partook with sharpened appetites, of 
bacon, eggs, and hommony. 

*' Ise reckon," said their host, *^ you've travelled 
far since you last foddered, you appear [to eat a right 
Amart chance* 

*^ Not so far but we can travel farther sir," said one 
of the guests. 

" I was just thinking," said the undaunted host, 
'^ you might be after recruits for the king, as yon wear 
A red coat — right queer truck too, it is." 

**And what if we were?" 

" Only it were best for you, to take the same road 
jou eome, for the lads are all gone to fight for them- 
eelves." 

^^ Your information is useless, since we intended no 
«uch mission." 

The disappointed host . now withdrew, and his ab- 
sence gave the travellers much pleasure. The one 
Tfho answered his host with such studied conciseness, ^ 
appeared to be about forty, perhaps younger, as his 
looks were rather deceiving; of middle stature, hair 
that once might have passed for jet, but there was vig- 
ijbly a stray lock, thai quarrelled with the color. He 
wraB rather good looking, and quite a gentleman. At 
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present tuere was a change in his countenance, from 
the fiuUen, to a brightness of the visage, an expres- 
sion intended for a smile; but it sat rathef awkwardlj 
on his features, after his recent irritations. 

His companion appeared the junior, but there was 
more lordly bearing in the expression of his pale 
countenance: he was much above. the height of the 
other, and his dark locks were well directed from his 
noble brow, his deep dark eyes were bent upon vacan- 
cy, as if he was weighing some important cause; — 
there was an evident emotion, struggling with habitu- 
al command, yet his whole appearance was command- 
ing, and engaging; but his restless companion appear- 
ed little inclined to allow him the privilege of study ; 
but abruptly addressed him. 

^^ Well, my Lord, does your love for America, in- 
crease, with this exploring of mountains, and valleys, 
among a crew so uncivilized! I weuld give the 
brightest five in my pocket, to see this same landlord 
of this inn, dancing attendance on your lordship, in 
your house of Gastleton;-'-or what think ye of a com- 
parison, with t>bsequious Master Sam, landlord of the 
Hotel in St. John's Street? If he had dared to an- 
swer your lordship, as this, half-way-between-this 
world and another, I'll warrant, you had had him put in 
stocks ere this; come my Lord, I have an excellent 
plan, let us take him to England, with us, and aston- 
ish London by proclaiming, we have found a live 
Egyptian Mummy in the forests of America ? — ha! ha! 
a good plan and worthy of George himself; If I say- 
it that ought not: what think ye. Lord of the som^ 
bre brow." 
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^ tlutleclge — every country has its peculiar customs, 
and appearances ; if the poor man, has had the privi- 
lege of living longer, than is customary among us, 
it is no more than we all wish : life, is sweet, home in 
ever so rough a casket! and as to his sentiments, his 
age might protect them, if you suppose him so insig- 
nificant, why chafe at them?" 

^^ There, my Lord, no more, for the sake of the hue 
of ray coat, forbear ; it feels rather loose already, to 
hear your sentiments: your's, I suppose, has tursed 
blue in your own mind." 

^^ Not so bad as you represent, Rutledge ; nature 
asserts her rights, and England is my native land : I 
am not rebel enough,to assume a dress, my conscience 
would ever condenm me in." 

^^ Well my Tiord, do you suppose Gneene will come 
off conquerer, and send us with repentant hearts, to 
this same land of our nativity ?" 

" The chances of war are doubtful, and in my pres- 
ent humor, I care not to converse of politics." 

"Castleton, are you mad? — ^you are, stark mad — if 
I was to report to Cornwallis, two of your heinous of- 
fences,' I know not what would be the consequences, 
— fivst, to exculpate your enemies, the next an entire 
indifference to the millions of your countrymen, whose 
Jives are in danger ; as well as your own kindred." 

^'All my kindred, will pot be sufferers if we are ov- 
ercome." 

" For Heaven's eake, Castleton, feel at your tem- 
ples: — I am certain they throb tumultuously; you are 
insane: I am convinced you are— my Lord, are you 
in England or America?" 4* 
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^^ If these rough boards," said his lordship with a 
smile^ '^that threaten me immediate transportation to 
some abjss below^ caiinot convince me, I have but to 
peak through this cranney in the logs, and view moon- 
tains and valleys, with the stranges figure that inhabit 
them, and were 1 a greater maniac even than you 
think, I might recognize America." 

'^ This is rational, now another question, and I have 
done— is the life of this unknown girl, of more value 
to you, than those of your own countrymen, with 
whom you have faced battle, with such approved 
bravery, that Comwallis, in your assumed name, gave 
you as a sample to his ^followers, dearer^ Castleton^ 
than your own life?" 

" The orphan of the injured, demands peculiar at- 
tention — it was for this I left England — ^my brothers ' 
can answer your question, more to your mind ; — for 
myself, now I have traced her rustic home, I will rest 
not, till the injured has had due justice." 

"No more of controversy,— Cast leton, forgive me, 
if I have said ought to wound you ; the life of the 
soldier, that is habituated to sights of ghastly wounds, 
and dying groans, is ever too indifferent to the feel* 
ings of •nature. God grant you may find the creature 
and award her justice : — ^long life, and blessings of 
her kindred, be her recompence." 

" Poor young thin§ — ^Rutledge, how do you suppose 
she will grace her uncle's board?" 

" I trust, saving your feelings, she will not disgrace 
her station." 

<f I have little reason to hope she will do me much 
honor , but Allison's account was encouraging." 
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" Tes, true, as far as the mould of her ; he also 
said she was as ignorant as himself: youth is the time 
to bend the twig — I fear with all your pains for her 
improvement, she will savor too much of these Ger- 
man boors." 

'^ Let us hope for the best, and trust the rest to 
heaven," said his lordship, as he painfully felt the 
truth of the observation. 

"And what course do you intend to pursue next, for 
the recovery of this iacognitia? I'll say — these se- 
cludeid dells which to the view, require the patience 
of old father Job to penetrate, will be a puzzle; for 
you might as well be seated in lady Amelia's draw- 
ing room, admiring her exotics, as to indulge a|i|»pe — " 

" Why Rutledge, you are the old prophet's com- 
forter, I trow; if my mind was subservient to your^Sy 
little would avail perseverance ; but to remove your 
perplexity, I shall follow Allison's directions, and at- 
tend in person at the village church, as she never 
failed in attending." 

''Alone my Lord, over pathless forests alone." 

"Not exactly, while Albert was with her, the good 
mother would stay, and prepare their food ; T)ut now 
he has lell them, she would not go witbbut her — so 
says my informer." 

Mine host now appeared, to conduct them to their 
lofts for the night, and the travellers yielded readily 
to the balmy restorer. 

The next morning, the travellers were seen ex- 
ploring the country ; viewing the scenery ; Rutledge 
Uihself, acknowledged it was sublime. As they 
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wound their way silently to the inn, they heard the 
Bepulchral voict of their landlord, exclaiming to the 
crowd, that flocked around them, 

''Whys ye, avaunt to your homes I I'se warrant 
you'll have your fill of the red coats, before you're 
many days older: the sight of them is more pleasing 
to your' eyes, than if Washington stood before you;— 
shame of ye, for Americans!" The abashed ^ crowd 
dispersed slowly, and with feelings truly loyal; for a 
reprimand, from this prior prerogative in a village— a 
landlord— —was as much regarded as an emperor over 
realms. 



CHAPTER V. 

If thy fact like thy mother*!, my fair child! 

Ada! 8ol« daughter of my honse and heart! — 
• ♦ - • « • 

I loyed her from m j boyhood — she to me 
Wai ai a fairy city of the heart. — Byron. ' 

The next day the villagers arrayed themselves with 
peculiar care, to attend their village church, hoping 
to catch a flight of the handsome Englishman. All 
the people from far and near, were now gathered, and 
the mild look of their pastor, seated in his rough 
hewn pulpit, quietly considering his sermon, and the 
order^ behaviour of his flock, were at that solemn 
ime peculiarly impressive. All hearts felt the knowl- 
edge of their Creator, — a thing to be desired — and 
their minds for instruction, were prepared by a deep 
sense of their own un worthiness, and firm reliance 
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on the Father — God. The pastor had risen, and mo* 
tioned to his flock, by the uplifting of both hands, to fol- 
low his example, to rise for prajer: when a faint ex- 
clamation, met his offended ear-^ 
<<My God! is it not Caroline — my injured sister!" 
There was a deeper stillness in that house of God 
~*and the pastor proceeded solemnly, but firmly, in 
his morning's benediction ; and the noble Lord Cas- 
tleton, knblt down amid the multitude; his prayer was 
almost audible, and the gossips that were near him, 
saia he murmured something, of thanks to the Almighty 
for directing him to the orphan — He was so far com- 
posed through the reading of the 15th chapter of 
Luke, that after this attention, the pastor was heard 
to pronounce forgiveness on the stranger, for break- 
ing the rules of his church. If Lord Castleton was 
composed in the reading of this chapter, ^nd listening 
to a hymn that an hundred discordant voices, thrilled 
through the tympanum of his ears ; not so Rutledge, 
who appeared to chafe with the sound, and relish 
withal his rough hewn bench as he would a couch of * 
stone. 

The text was now read with emphasis — ^^ Father I 
have sinned against heaven," et cetera. The pastors 
want of education was overlooked by Castleton, in 
hearing him enlarge upon the prodigal — ^and closing 
with the following applicable remarks: ** The repent- ^ 
ant heart is always aceeptable in the sight of God — 
What an affecting example we have, in the meeting 
of the Father and Son — ^with what affection, my breth- 
ren, did the Father admit him again, to his bosom*-** 
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to his happj home — ^where he could sport in the ^een 
fields, with his kindred — the earth yields her increase 
by the returned prodigal — the diligent labor, the se- 
verity of his aspect combined with the smiles of hii 
foriper bereaved kindred, assure him, that all is right 
within. What emotions ofpleasurey swell his paverU^i 
heart, to behold the one, who vas lost— and is found-* 
vfos dead, and is alive." 

Castleton could bear no longer — the allusion, al- 
though accidental, was too pointed, and powerful for 
human nature to bear. 

Naturally of a stern, unyielding temperament. Lord 
Castleton was the most opposed to his sister's union; 
she was his favorite sister, and he fondly anticipated 
seeing her some day united to some peer of the realm 
— and then to see her alienated — act opposite to all 
their wishes by a marriage so degrading to her birth- 
he never could be reconciled. 

Caroline was sensible of the afiection she had lost, 
in so stern a brother. " But the stern have deeper 
thoughts than your dull eyes discern" In truth, 
towards her he was all gentleness;— ^and the loss of 
him was the only thought that caused her to regret her 
onion. She fondly hoped for his repentance; but long 
afler she was married, this hope ceased to comfort 
her; "I have angered him for ever,"' she would say^ — 
^' and his anger has gathered like a snow ball — dearest 
of brothers, had I been permitted to retain your 
friendship, I would not have sighed for the others,?' — 
she would often weep at the recollection of his former 
attachment, and then exclaim, *^I have forfeited it, for 
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wrong ideas of birth and parentage — ^surelj we are of 
one common parent, who sees no distinctions} 
if I have erred may he forgive me." Many were the 
letters she indited to her brother, to overlook the past 
—it was all in vain — he would not. It was not till the 
letter already recorded, bearing* an emblem of her 
death, with the misfortunes and afflictions, in a strange 
land, that lord Castleton awakened to a sense of her 
Bufferings and his own cruelty. The amusements of 
the world had allayed his conscience, and the multiplic- 
ity of his own affairs, buried the thoughts of the or- 
phan in oblivion; and it was not till the war broke out 
between the parent country and the colonies, that he 
determined to seek the orphan. ' ^ 

The letter only recorded the state where she resid- 
ed, and the name of her guardian. His brothers ac- 
companied him, little caring for the orphan. New 
scenes, and the novelty of their expedition, and invet- 
eracy against the Americans, were the chief reasons 
for enlisting among their numerous countrymen. 

Castleton had left the church ibllowed by the de- 
lighted Rutledge, who had irritated himself into a state 
of perBpiration,-although it was cold enough to freeze 
the drops that exhaled from his face. 

"I must keep sight of her, Rutledge," said the. 
subdued Earl, '^ My life depends on the image of my 
long lost Carolme. Oh! Rutledge! you can at last 
see what Royalty can descend to. I have been 
strangely neglecftul of this duty; — my birth is now 
spurned, for my peace of mind didst ever cast a sis- 
ter's love from thy bosom, Rutledge?" 
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<< Why, Margaret would cast herself away if I did 
not, you know what a piece of prim she is." 

'< Without any provocation," continued the Earl, 
*' save the proving a woman's fate to love her husband, 
and follow him through weal or woe. This is the only 
crime the dear sister of my heart committed: ami not 
a Barbarian, a barbarossa indeed?" 

^^ Spare yourself, my lord, she did not seek your 
affection — she forfeited all rights by her elopemeat 
with one she knew could never be received on an 
equality with your noble family — she has received the 
fruits of her disobedience by the law of scripture it- 
self. The divine writ says——" 

<' Rutledge, this has been the error I have cherish- 
ed for many long years; — she did solicit my afiectioo 
by all the power her feeble pen could dictate; — ^she 
sought it for years; and although I would not forgive, 
she still remained faithful to me, by willing me all she 
possessed, her orphan Loise — sweet name, fitted for 
the mountains she has sported in — simple, and inno- 
cent, and^ear to the heart of her uncle: but, Rut- 
ledge, did you see this paragon oi beauty ? I fear I 
■ball grew childish of this gift." 

^^ No, your lordship, I was too much engaged to 
follow the direction of your gaze, to see the electric- 
ity your words produced on this uncivilized set, as if 
one of their wild beasts had burst upon them. It is 
surprising this drone of a minister can command such 
order among them; I wish I could command the pow- 
er of a magie wand, to transport him to one of our 
splendid diapels. The amount of it is, he never would 
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preach again, and leave these rough-scufis to preach 
among themaeives.'^ 

^ Which would make them fit associates for the sav- 
ages, who exterminate each other." 

^^ America would lose so much population, my lord, 
aad you, as a true Englishman, ought devoutly to wish 
such a revolution might take place — these mountain- 
eers, though ever so little skilled in the arts of war, 
I would not myself like to grapple with them." 

'^ I helieve you, Allison is a proof of that, I can at- 
test." 



CHAPTER TI. 

*' Farewell, Ivnia ! be thou itiJl free and beentifol, and far 

Aloof from desolfition! My last prayer 

Was for thee, my last thoaghts, save one/ were of thee! 



Lieutenant Allison, was at this time a prey to a 
thousand confused ideas. At the hattle of Cowpens, 
where he was first distinguished for his bravery, there 
was an incident occurred, that to ponder upon almost 
drove reason from her throne; In the heat of battle, 
Allison bore on, imitating the war cry of his captain. 
**for death or victory!" as soon as he perceived vic- 
tory was on their side, and at the sight of an English 
officer wearing the emblems of rank, bearing upon 
the life of his captain, he had left his post, fainting 
with ac9umula ii|g wounds, bat this sight stimu'ated — 
and Allisen again returned to the combat with renew- 
ed vigor, bearing against his .adversary*-AIbert near- 
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1/ overcome him, when he fell bj his side. Lord 
Castleton was on the point of ending his daring brav* 
erj, when the uncovered hand of Allison saved his 
life ; for it bore a ring that Castleton in the heat of 
battle, and surrounded by danger, discovered to be a 
gift to his own sister. Bearing the wounded Lieuten- 
ant, bj the help of his men, from the field, he was 
now anxious to restore the life of one, who but a few 
minutes previous, he was striving to overcome. Hi» 
wounds bled profusely — calling a surgeon, appointed 
to heal the afflicted, he soon applied restoratives that 
recovered his life: after salving his wounds, his Lord- 
ship awaited till he was composed, sufficiently to re- 
late, and satisfy his great anxiety; in the meantime to 
be assured of the idendity of the ring, he pressed a 
spring, known only to himself, and thel'e discovered, 
enclosed the same hair by him deposited — ^^and 
which well compared with his own darJK locks. The 
ring was jet, set with diamonds; it was, however, lit- 
tle he could glean from Allison — The ring was given 
him by his sister Loise; and but for her name, and his 
own, he would have been as wise previous to their 
meeting as now — ^but this was a clue— it must be the 
same — stimulated by the directions of the Lieutenant, 
he intended first to release his prisoner, and then, im- 
mediately to commence his journey; but he found 
considerable difficulty, in obtaining a passport from 
the British camp, to his own ; this delay wore oh his 
restless feelings, for he could not leave the son of his 
niece, adopted relative, in distress, nay, for certain 
death. — The rank of Castleton efiected what a pri- 
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yate would despair of obtaining. As Cornwallis Join- 
ed his forces with those of Tarlton, he sought him in 
person, and related his story; but that brutal Lord was 
so chafed with hts recent defeat, that he wished the 
rebel strung up, as an example. However, the ire of 
Castleton forced him to render the wished for pass- 
port. The wounded Lieutenant now left the British 
camp, with feelings truly pitiable; he was in a labj- 
, rinth of conjecture, as to the birtb, and parentage of 
Loise. The story of Castleton was fair ; he could 
mean no harm to his sister, and then the thought that 
there was no connexion between them, almost depriv- 
ed him of reason. 

^' If her'birth is proved," said he, as he was silent- 
ly wending his way alone,^ — ^< Oh! my mother I this 
was cruel concealment — I see through it — she was 
wise — it might have proved worse for us both," and 
the blood rushed to his pale cheek, as he exclaimed, 
^' He wotkld spurn the connexion of a Dutch nephew! — 
poor little dove; to be transplanted to a foreign soil, it 
would ill suit the bird of the grove to be immured in a 
city, where the pure air of heaven is absorbed to stag- 
nation. — My life is saved — Loise will be grateful, for 
so deep is her affection for her German brother, even 
this circumstance will cast away half of her timidity, 
towards the preserver. — I never shall see her more — 
we never shall wander as we have done, and call 
forth each others ideas — no more will she listen with 
delight, to the carol of the songsters, as they warble 
their morning orisons, and divested of half their wild- 
iiess, by her ever ready hand. Her own pet deers^ 
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will in rain look for the accustomed band, to bound 
Ibrth at the dawn of morn, and follow through her va- 
ried duties.- Long will her own little world, her fowl 
jard, listen for the noiseless step of their friend, tore- 
lease them from confinement. Years will roll their 
remembrance in waters that never revolve back again, 
fo the mind of Loise. The adulation of titled royal- 
ty alone, will find admission there. Oh ! Loise ! fond 
sister of my heart! will the remembrance of thy rough 
Albert, ever enter thy unsullied thoughts, amid the 
glare of wealth, and titled, dignity? will he, too, be 
among the forgotten! yes, all, all will be buried in 
oblivion; and some Earl, or Marquis alone, will live 
in your remembrance, scathing all the freshness o^ 
thy youth, vitiating thy simplicity. Ah! me, my moth- 
er! I fear you will ere long be childless!" 
• What was his surprise on gaining his former en- 
campment, to find it buried in solitude. Weak and 
exhausted, he was almost willing to lie down there, 
and 4ie; but life ever sweet even to the most harrass- 
ed, still spurred him on. He now fell in with a party 
of scouts, and by them was informed of the reason of 
the evacuation. It thriUed his heart for the moment ; 
but following the direction of the guides, at last, wea- 
ried, and exhausted, he arrived at head quarters. 

Afler relating his story to his commander, he retired 
to his own company, and his own captain, who receiv- 
ed him joyfully. Thq^ had surmised he either was 
overlooked among the slain, or taken prisoner, which 
was now certain death. Next, came the final battle 
in North Carolina. 
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Lieutenant Allison was sufficiently recovered, to 
supply his station; but the watch word that thrilled 
with enthusiasm every nerve of his heart, was silenc- 
ed — the enemies of his country were Loise's own kin- 
dred. Long did he try to banish her from his heart; 
his country's glory, was rising like the Phenix from its 
anhes: the cause was prosperous. He knew the suc- 
cess of America was not confined to Carolina , but 
extended across the deep. The spirit of freedom 
wailed victory to all her sons. He was among thd 
first to embrace her cause, and now, alas! there was 
a change came over him. Dark, and shadowless, his 
spirits were fast leaving him; in vain his captain ex- 
horted him in behaK of his soldiers. He was pos* 
sessed with a demon — his arms were powerless. 

^^ Will you see your own soldiers surpass you in 
bravery, Allison?" but the words hardly fell from his 
superior, before he fell, covered with wounds. He 
was much beloved in his company: one of the soldiers 
threw dowji his arms, and bore his wounded Lieuten- 
ant away from the field. 

Afler placing him cautiously upon the earth, he im- 
mediately procured some water from his canteen^ and 
wiped the face of Allison, until animation returned, fe^r 
a few moments. 

" Where am I? — Allen, is it you.^" 

" Yes, sir, you are safe, fear not, 1 trust you will be 
better directly." , 

^' Na, my friend in affliction, never — but AUen^ will 
jou do me a favor?" 

"Any, sir, in my power." 



^' I have a mother, aod sister — no not a 8isier|''but 
one I love a$ wellf yes btUer^ Allen." 

^<I understand," said the softened soldier, who 
wept at bis allusion. 

<^ Will you go there, the captain will tell you; be 
will release you; I have done him some personal ser- 
vice, he cannot deny you ; I am dying. Alien;" he 
gave him some more water which recovered him 
a while. '^ I am going to another world! God be mer- 
ciful unto lay soul ! and pardon my transgressions ; 
watch over my aged mother, and keep her in the hol- 
low of thy hand ; protect the orphan from barm, and 
crown the end of her life with thy blessings; may my 
image never be erased from her heart, till we are join- 
ed with tbee reunited! where we all shall be as the 
angels — where there is no distinctions of birth, but 
03 one, praising the Almighty name! — Give me your 
band— «^Allen, a\y sight is dim — don't forget, promise^ 
there, 3rou will be blest. Oh, my mother! tell them I 
dieif for thein, and my country. Dearest Loisef one 
more word — " but he sunk exhausted--^a short respir- 
ation, m^ all was over! 

^^ Poor Allison! thine was a short career," aaid Al'^ 
len Fritohard, *^ God rest thy soul in that land, where 
war is never known!" As he turned to depart, a gold 
chain attracted his ga^e, that was suspended around 
his neck; by the appearance, he had endeavored to 
• divest himself of it. Allen found great difficultj, his 
fingers were po olei^hed around it, in the struggle of 
death — it was evident this was what be endeavored to 
speak of. Attached to the olMuni was the figorsof a 
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heart, of the same metal. The good Allen, fearing 
others might claim it for booty, secured it himself, 
trusting to obtain tlie captain'^ consent, he would then 
return it to the owner, doubtless considering it a gift 
from the betrothed of his heart. 



CHAPTER TIL 

•* Now I see the mystery of yonr loneliness, and find 
Year salt tea»* head. Now to all souse 'tis gross 
You love my son. — Shakspeare. 

^* Ha! Rutledge, this is love in a cottage, to perfec- 
tion; what think you, my lady would ^ay to this?" 

^< I doubt not, my lord, her keen eye would emit 
sparks of the monster so much dreaded — " 

^^ Which of all Leviathans, jealousy is the surest to 
take depth in the heart; this, I fear little, knowing the 
disposition of Amelia too well. You know we were 
never blest with children—- she will as quickly adopt 
this lovely image of my sister as myself, as she was 
intimate with her as far as court ladies understand 
the term." 

*'But do you suppose, my Lord, you will ever gain 
her eonsent; you wo.uld not force the artless creature 
to ahandon her mountains: it appears rather crael to 
my mind.'' 

'' She iff rather inconmstent: at first, she said if her 
mother would go with her, akie was willing, if each 
was my pleasure, for she could not bear the idea of 
teavtng her here akme, but now that ehjection is re- 
moved; she still hesitates." 
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^^ (Jastleton," said the disguised Marquis, <'do you 
think nature a sufficient guide for our affections? do 
you suppose, if you were cast in a wilderness in your 
youth, with that guide for the ignorant, would it be a 
security sufficient, even were you taught to consider^ 
there were ties of consanguinity existing ?" 

*^ 1 understand you, Marquis, you allud^ to Lieu- 
tenant Allison, and the probability of an attachment^ 
•xisting between him and my neice. 1 am in a quan^ 
dary myself — and perhaps mortals are not gifled with 
the knowledge of such things; but Loise's increased 
inconsistency, leads me to believe, knowing she has 
no connexion with the youth, that she awakes to a re- 
ality of love, either founded on fraternal affection, or 
existing by nature, as the order of that exalted pas- 
sion directs. It must be lefl; the knowledge possess-- 
sd by either cannot solve the mystery." 

'^Allowing the truth of your argument, are you do- 
ing justly, to separate these, so closely united by years 
of tried affection? Have you considered the penalty 
of transplanting a forest flower ?" 

^^ Marquis of Eggleston! no more! she is dear to 
me — I sense k more every moment of my life. In 
ber, I view the unfolding beauties of Caroline, whea 
she was in childhood; and Loise is not muck more ad- 
Tanced. She is possessed of the same quick intellect^ 
'she is so bright, and beautiful — Eggleston, 1 have en- 
dured a long voyage and storms and tempe8ts,faced tfa» 
battle in all its horrors ; and now, that 1 have found 
ber, I cannot yield her passively." 

'^ For the latter, my lord, she would scarce thank 
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you, since it was so near death, to her Albert, Come 
inj lordy what think ye of having a wedding here ? 
collect these German Boors, send tor Allison, ns your 
mission was justice to the orphan ; this would meet 
her approbation more than all the costly jewels you 

have presented her. To be sure, I for myself, should 
regret to see those beautiful curls pushed under a mus- 
lin cap, to show to the damsels lure that she has bow- 
ed to the altar of Hymen! but it is their custom, Lo- 
ise informed me, and with a few of your lace ruffles 
sewed together for that purpose — she mightrsoon stiil 
become royalty! 

*' Your humor is bearable, Marquis, if you do not 
blend it with too much severity; this marriage would 
never meet my approbation. 

^' Hurrah for old England; said the humorous Mar- 
quis, royalty will out, it is there, the shoe pinches, 
so, ray lord, suppose you had found this wild rose, en- 
twined with the oak, what would you then?" 

" Return as I come, my mission was protection;'* 
said his lordship, aroused to feelings he was in vain 
endeavoring to crush in the bud J' 

^'With all this boasted repentance, Castleton, I see 
a little of the old Adam, yet. Your visit to America 
has not altered your sentiment. I had my doubts — 
but they have vanished like mist before the sun. His 
majesty will receive you at last, as a loyal subject.'* 

/'I trust I shall ever remain true to the throne, said 
my lord, willing to change the theme, otherwise I were 
worse, than the. provincialists. 1 should like to hear 
how goes the day with Cornwallis, should you not?" 



^ 
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Egglestoh was as ioattentive to the question, as his 
lordship had been on a previous occasion. The Mar- 
quis ahhough advanced in years, was possessed with 
youthful spirits ; and as many, older than our hero- 
ines titled lover, has been ' susceptible of the beautj 
and simplicity of youthful maidens, it will not cai^se a 
great sensation of wonder in our readers, that this 
royal dignity should sense the pang of unrequited 
love. She was vastly superior in beauty, and natural 
sense, than he had formed the least idea, when con- 
sidered as an unsophistocated child of the forest. 

He covered his infatuation, under a light exterior. 
deep and subtle; he determined to penetrate the inmost 
thoughts of her uncle. It was not to be doubted, he 
now exulted in the prospect of gaining this flower for 
his own. Castleton knew his rank; there, he was 
safe. He lefl England for the same reason with 
Castletons brothers, and trusted to obtain aggrandize- 
ment in military renown. He had assumed the name 
of Rutledge by which his lordship had addressed him. 

The retreat of Greene, had caused a suspension, 
of hostilities for awhile. The novelty of the Earis 
expedition, caused him to accompany him, as they bad 
ever been on terms of intimacy; little thinking he 
would lose that, which mihtary renown, could never 
fill. 

" Ha, Eggleston, I have you on the hip: what, you 
too, indfflTerent, on the subject, that millions of your 
countrymen's lives, are on the pivot of destruction: 
for what are your brows so deeply contracted ? as if 
the edges would cause an uncomfortable irritation^ 
with the most prominent feature in your face.'^ 
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"Me: — my lord — I >vas only planning a scheme 
of warfare — " 

^'^Veil said, let's hear it, I always admired new in- 
ventions, if it meet with my approbation, I will pre-^ 
seat it in person, to Gornwaliis. Who knows but j^ 
may be the gaining of America? your fame may be re- 
corded for posterity. Gome, Jay it forth here, I will 
supply you with pencil and paper." , 

^Tou are' disposed to use satire, blended with great 
condescension; when 1 have it matured, I will give it 
you for inspection." 

^^Are the dangers your uncle has passed, of so lit- 
tle consequence, Loise," said the fond uncle, as they 
were all collected in the piazza, thftt shaded their cot- 
tage, viewing the surrounding scenery, at the close of 
a pleasant day in spring. 

'^ Your dangers and your happiness, I have consid- 
ered, uncle, since you have taught me to call you so ; 
perhaps I am too selfish not to thank you more, for 
yoar goodness; but 1 do not sense so much happiness, 
<is some might, on hearing so brilliant a life depicted 
before me; but you say, mother, you will go. What ! 
and leave Albert: He will have no mother 9Bd sister, 
to comfort him after he returns to his cottage." 

^^I fear, child, there is little chance of his return; 
the war appears in its infancy. O cruel fate^ how dif- 
ferent from my hopes! But I will not be selfish, 
although I feel so much attached here, yet I will leave 
^y son, and my country, to the God ^ho directs 
such things to be, for the life of this pledge, who 
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has ever been mj greatest care: to be left alone I 
cannot — I have no kindred!" 

^< Oh, say not so, mother, I will still be your daugh- 
ter. I am sure I shall love you just as well, as if I 
were ; yes for you are going with me, and I should bo 
afraid to go alone." 

^< Fear with your uncle, Loise ? I am grieved, yoo 
depend so litttle on my-^" 

^^ No, dear uncle," and as she playfully put her 
hand on his mouth, to suppress the unfinished sentence, 
he pressed it to his lips; ^' it is not what you infer; but 
I said it in my ignorance: for I thought it would look 
better to have a female companion; I know not the 
fashions of the world, and fear I shall credit you lit- 
tle." 

*^ Tou are capable of improvement, and also have 
a wish to learn, have you not?" 

^' Oh yes, sir, if the knowledge will make me bet- 
ter — ^1 always thought the civilized committed lew 
sm." 

'^\nd who taught you that? your drone of, a minis- 
ter, I suppose," said the Marquis. 

** I know iiot the meaning of your term, sir," she 
replied, with a visible alteration in her manner ; '^ but 
I should judge, it was not so respectable as our be- 
loved pastor deserves." 

'^The gentleman," said her mother, cautiously, 
'^only meant a simple question, to which, yon have 
ibrgotton to reply." 

<* Then he may judge by my future exertions to 
please my uncle." 
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''Come, my nidce,'^ said the interposing Earl, as h6 
perceived his friend was visibly penitent, ^' Rutledge 
meant no harm, by his incautious inquiry ; he aireadjT 
wishes to recant ; you must forgive him: if your Ger- 
man brother was here, Loise, you would soon be con- 
yinced, that a soldier seldom thinks of an insult, till 
after he has expressed it." 

'f His own love, for his pastor, would direct differ^ 
ent phrases than those of insult ; but since you rt- 
quire it, he is forgiven." 

The Marquis, thus emboldenc^d, directed the atten^- 
tioQ of Loise to a soldier, who appeared at a loss 
which path to take. 

'4f he had not hesitated," said the animated girl, 
"I should have thought it was Albert himself." 

Finding at last, the path that led directly to the 
^oor, he spurred, his charger, and throwing a packet 
in the piazza, was out of sight in an instant.-— 
The astonished circle drew around the Earl, who on 
opening the packet began to read to himself. 

'* Here, take it Ijoise, I never can tell you the con- 
tents." 

" My uncle forgets," said the agitated girl, *M can- 
not read writing." 

'* True; here .Rutledge, here, relieve their suspense; 
I will ride to the village^ and see if the lazy loons 
have come with the horses for our journey, — Loise, 
remember my happiness," he said, as he left them in 
a state of dreadful supense. 

Rutledge soon read the contents which was from 
the captain, who enlisted Allison. It was but a repitition 

6 
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of what had transpired, and as Rutledge unfolded the 
packet, a piece of paper dropped. Loise opened it, 
and discovered, to her heart-aching sight, the chain 
and heart! the last gift she had presented to her sol- 
dier! The recollection of that painful hour, never 
was forgotten. Amid the assemblies of crowned 
heads, and titled royalty, the memory of the deep loss 
of her own Albert, crossed her thoughts with a shud- 
dering, like death itself — It was a great shock to tl|B. 
widowed mother. 'AH who have lost, or fear to lose/ 
can sense the agony of the bereaved; and when the 
Earl returned to comfort them, Loise was calm amidst 
the wreck of her heart. He hoped for the best— 
judging by her looks, all was over. Apnearances are 
often deceitful. '< Waters that babble on their waj^ 
proclaim all shallowness ; but in their strength deep 
streams flow silently." 

Loise was firm-hearted, and forebore to con^plain. 
It was with her adopted parents alone, she could vent 
the feelings of nature. 

'^ Loise, I propose, by the light of day, to com- 
mence our journey; are you prepared?" 

'< My mother has arranged every thing, uncle." 

" Do you still wish to stay." 

'< No, no, uncle, I wish to go more than I did, much 

more." 

"Oh, sir, said the mother, I anUcipated this^loss, as 

it was consistent with the dangers of yrar: biit so soon 

sir — He was brave, but he was youthful ; he has died 

for his country, and my conscience is acquitted*— I 

have no more — he is the last ef my race, and now 
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sir, as «oon as you see fit, I will go to ia foreign coun- 
try, and hide^my griefs in the land of my enemies." 

'^ I trust, madam, you will have no cause to repent 
it," said the benevolent Earl, ^' you can express, and 
retain your sentiments, as freely as if you were in 
your own fair land of contested liberty.'* 

There is one incident previous to their voyage^ 
which is worth recording; it will be obvious to the in- 
corrigible in sentiment, that youth and loveliness, ac- 
companied by an artlessness, and innate love of virtue, 
are far superior to all outward jewels. 

The Marquis of Eggleston, although advanced'in 
years, wtis so deeply interested towards the orphan, 
he was determined to hazard the experiment, by of- 
fering his hand, heart, and fortune. There were many 
in merry England, among the red-cheeked lassies, ev- 
en of noble birth who crossed his thoughts, till this 
creature of life, shed a double charm over his own life, 
like a beautiful vi8ibn,too sudden and enchanting ' to bt 
bis in reality. To win that affection that was so cru- 
elly crushed in the bud, he endeavored by every art 
in his power. At last, fearing little success, he ap- 
plied to the Earl to intercede in his behalf . He seri- 
ously acknowledged his affection, and wished him to 
hasten their union previous to their departure for En- 
gland. 

The plan met the warmest approbation of the Earl; 
he had always been on the greatest intimacy with tlie 
Marquis, who, allowing for his rough speeches, and 
satirical humor, in the recesses of his heart were 
hidden many noble qualities. 
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In place of presenting his lady, and the Court of 
England, with a simple rustic from the wild mountains) 
the Earl hoped to present them with th^ Marchioness 
of Eggleston; and the undisputed rank of her Lord; 
would cast awaj all slurs of plehian birth. 

Did Loise so soon forget her German brother? 

Her answer to the Earl was simply this— - 

^^ Spare me uncle, for a season. I have sacrificed 
much for you i surely, you wish my happiness and 
will allow the privilege the Creator gives to the dove, 
and the wild birds — I have (or your sake suppressed 
many natural feelings. I had rather die in my own 
mountains, than unite with a man I can neither lovo 
or esteem." 

^' Loise, do you koow pf whom ycui speak ? Is the 
assumed name of the Marquis still so vivid, that you 
cannot sense his rank ?" 

'* No, sir, I am sensible of both wealth, and rank ; 
but if he pleased roe not in his assumed name, I fear 
he would less so, in the knowledge of a man that 
would not bear the name of his kindred, at home or 
abroad." 

^^ Tour, ideas are too strict by far; youktiownot 
you impeach your own uncl^, in this respect." 

<' I sinned through ignorance, and the thought pains 
me;" and she playfully twisted his dark locks with her. 
polished fingers, <' I trusted my uncle was exempt 
firom so useless an imposture." 

"Well, no more, my girl, I see you encroach on 
my title; the pu|)il instructs her tutor. On the theme 
of the Marquis, I see no chance of his success ; so 
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he must e'en to buttle again, and obtain fame for hif 
country." 

^'And will you, dear uncle, forgive me, for thus go- 
ing counter to your wishes?" 

^^ Say no more on ihe subject, your sainted mother 
has given me too severe a lesson not to profit by it. — 
You never shall hear of any more interceding for an- 
other — choose for yourself— and the Earl of Castle- 
ton shall submit — I was going to say if it was one 
who — " 

'^ Go on, uncle, I should be delighted to hear you 
describe the man of my choice, if — !" but her gaiety 
immediately dissolved into a flood of grief, and put- 
ting both hands to her face, as th^ tears trickled be- 
tween this insufficient covering, Loise sobbed aloud. 
It was a sudden exhilerating thought to be relieved 
from the suit of the Marquis, • without incurring her 
uncle's displeasure, that caused her volatile speech. — 
But the thought of the one she had chosen, forcibly < 
struck upon that slumbering chord, and the vibration^ 
awakened her to a sense of the acutest agony, and 
A)r the first time the lovely girl yielded to a passionate 
grief ia the presence of the Earl. 

^' Loise, my dearest Loise!" said the Eafl, soflened 
by her grief, " yield not thus — ^you distress me — there 
are many bright youths in merry England, that ^ill 
soon change these tears of grief to tears of joy. — 
Look up, niece, your own flowers you have nurtured, 
teach you, they aro far more lovely afler a storm. '^ 

'' I know it," said the sobbing girl, '^ but some 
leaves are withered in the trial." 

6* 
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<< Yes, Loise, but the stem is Btill. firm with the re- 
turning sun to brighten them." 



CHAPTER Tin. 

<'S0nM are bora great, some acbioTe greatness; 

And aome have greatnesa thrown apon them.-— Sf^aftcpearr. 

It would be useless to recount the tedious voyage. 
Storms and dangers attend upon voyages eveii to mer- 
ry England. Suffice it, they all arrived, with the ex- 
ception of the Marquis, safe and sound, ii» p0rt> and 
Loise was sooH' presented to her aunt Amelia, who was 
possessed of a kind heart; but too much filled with 
the world, to notice ker niece with unbounded affec- 
tion. 

It was now sometime since our heroine had been' 
initiated in the confinement of a city life ; if the 
healthful flush of tha rose was faded to the tinge of 
the lily, by a close confinement to her studies, (for 
the Earl lost no time in procuring her the best teach- 
ers) she was amply compensated in the smiles of 
her benefkctors ; and when her studies cloyed, and 
the Earl's multiplicity of engagements, deprived her 
of bis much prized company, there was her adopted 
mother — Albert's mother — -and days gone by, to live 
over again: — and she could go out privately with her, 
and view the astonishing sighti of London. , To one 
who vifw§ a city, it palls; but the fiower of the forest 
never tired in discussing some new sight, to her at- 
tentive mother. They always rode in her uncled 
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carriage; to this, Loise much objected, as she wished 
to be as fr/e as she was in her own cottage. There 
was an only alternative — the Eurl solicited his lady 
to notice the orphan with a more motherly care; she 
replied, that her. teacher was more capa!)le of instruct- 
ing her than she was ; and added, that she allowed, 
her rusticity was pleasing awhile ; but it soon bored 
her; she was sui-e the child was welcome from her 
heart ; when she was .presented, she would be more 
of a companion; she entreated him to keep her back; 
and have her polished, if the thing was possi|le ; if 
sh^ was n^y thci king would hardly give her a look. 

^^Amelia, what can you expect from so immured a 
creature : poor little wanderer, she knows nothing of 
the* world; she is from the wilds of America; her man- 
ners are simple, but her mind is superior, to some of 
our court ladies ; she has perused the great hook of 
nature J and perhaps has derived more pure, and more 
refined ideas of creation than you or I possess." 

^' Oh, she thlka well enough — but I trust Chaubert 
will teach her th^ graces before the next presentation, 
she must go then; ^he king has already been apprized 
of your arrival, and your intentions of going to the 
Colonies.'' 

We will pass over a year of our heroine's life, it 
was a kind of sameness, and little interesting to our 
readers. The time of her presentation was fast ap^ 
preaching ; Loise had expected it with feelings of 
fear, closely allied to dislike; however, to please her 
uncle, for whom she felt every obligation of kindness, 
she endeavored to appear pleased, to gratify' him.— > 
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Her trials were great; but a persevering spirit will at- 
tain every thing . 

"Come niece, are you ready for the court?" said 
the EarJ, as he geotly tapped at the door of her dress- 
* ing room. 

** Quite ready, dear uncle." 

" I ^ive you due thanks for your pains on your toi- 
let ; indeed you look quite presentable. Marcy has 
oUr best thanks, and may yet be maid of .honor to the 
Queen — Lady Amelii^ y«"r opinion on our protege," 
said the Earl, as he joined them in the drawing-room ; 
" how do you like those jewels?" 

f^ I think they agree with her rich suit of tafTety ad- 
mirably ; but her hair, my Lord : she has permitted her 
aubern tresses, to flow as nature directs them ; those 
- pearls are not sufficient to cover maidenly modesty : 
the ladies of the court will jest at her; oh dear, she 
ought to have had a head dress ; they will think we 
hate some French servitor, or one of the Welsh tribe 
— strange, my Lord, you had not seen to it." 

<< Lady Amelia, were it more proper for the friend 
of Caroline, or her ignorant brother to superintend 
such things? A lady's toilet is the last knowledge we 

seek." 

'^^ Pardon James; after all, she looks innocent, and 
with that long white veil, so thickly embroidered, she 
may take — " 

" Give way there, we would speak to our Lord o 
Castleto»." 



V 
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"Ha! my Lord, you are more successful with our 
rebel subjects, than report brings of our forces in the 
colonies — a convert to the throne*-draw nearer my 
Lord." 

/^ lioise, the king speaks, be firm, as you were to 
^he Marquis." 

Loise, nothing daunted by the glare of royalty it* 
self, still shrunk back from a gazing crowd, who were 
contiaually whispering — "Who is that?" " The king 
speaks to her" — " What a fool!" The last express- 
ion was uttered, to be heard by herself alone, and it 
aroused her to firmness, if it did not awake a loftier 
feeling. ^ 

" We would speak to her, Castleton; we would add 
dur blessing, ^ith the acceptance of our subject." 

He pressed her forward to the throne, and was 
heard to entreat her to kneel ; His Grace expected 
she would comply, but little thought of a refusal. 

* ^^ Does my uncle request it ?" said the artless daugh- 
ter of the forest, **I ne^er knelt, but to my Creator." 

^' There, Castleton, we would not force a subject 
to kneel to their sovereign ; I see she savors of her 
country, and a rebel to her king; I shall have an eye 
on you for the future, Castleton," said his Grace with 
a smile, " such a pleasing exterior, combined with 
such firmness, I fear almost for victory, if she is a 
fair sample of her country — she is enough to convert 
the king himself." 

This was much for his majesty to say in court pub- 
licly, where every word was reported through city, 
town and country. 
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After they returned, lady Amelia was in panics — 
she said she was ^fearful her rough manners would 
commit her. <^ What shall we do,'' said she, ^' the 
king's wrath will fall heavily on us;" poor Loise heard 
it with distressed feelings. She told hel- aunt sho 
was grieved toihe heart,if she had said aught to offend 
his majesty, as she was unused, to kings, she must 
pardon her. 

LoisQ's young mind could not understand that fear 
must be always exercised, and humbleness to one they 
called their guardian. She could not perceive how 
the power a king was invested with, could subject in- 
dividuals to such feelings; her pure mind was insensi- 
ble to injustice; the Earl smiled at both, at Loise for 
her innocent reasoning, and at lady Amelia's fears, to 
which she replied,-'^ You do not think the king is an- 
gry, James, when he smiles, but kings can smile even 
when they are meditating your destruction — but Loise, 
if he does not discard us for rebels my pardon is easi- 
ly obtained." 

The next day, the Earl placed a ring upon the fin- 
ger of Loise, saying, " his majesty sends greeting! to 
the incorrigible rebel! and desires she will condescend 
\o wear this as a token of his esteem." It was a ring 
with the figure of a crown set in diamonds. Lady 
Amelia almost turned young again ; one might have 
supposed she was the receiver ; but the gift was not 
so precious as the,^avor of the king. Loise wore it 
to please her uncle; such was the difference in a free^ 
and independent mind, and one who was ever on their 
. guard Bgamst the lightest offence. 
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His majesty was not alone in admiration of the love- 
ly orphan, ibr soon after the presentation, Lord Som- 
erville was introduced as an intimate of her uncle's, 
and entered among the accumulating list of her ad- 
mirers. 

Novelty is a mania that possesses every one, how- 
ever, there rested a query about Loise, whether it 
was the especial favor of his majesty that still apj^K-^- 
ed to increase towards her, or the uneducated child 
of America, that attracted so deeply, is left, it cannot 
be decided. Lady Amelia readily acknowledged that 
she surpassed all L r ^vishes, and what attention she 
bestowed from mere kindness oi heart previous, she 
now, with the multitude admired. 

It was now the second year that Loise had resided 
in "England. The Marquis of Eggleston had return- 
ed as he had prophesied! Loise had enemies — who i^ 
exempt ? as will be seen in the tete a tele between 
l^dy Margaret Augusta, and her niece Adela. Lady 
Margaret was a withered piece of nobility, she des- 
pised beauty, because she never could attain it. — 
There sat the Marquis of Eggleston, lounging on a 
sofa, where Adela, his lovely niece, was in vain en- 
deavoring to soften her aunt, ip favor of the orphan; 
and her aunt striving to instil a hatred in the bosom 
of the sister of Somerville, in order to break off the 
intended match» 

" 1 cannot see who it can be, Margaret," said th« 
Marquis, ^4n these enlightened days, that can't read, 
or write ; I should judge they were not worth the 
breath of an argument." 
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'^Credulous fool, Somerviile, to believe she. is per- 
fect, in two years tuition. 1 he Americans would try 
to make us believe they are a race apart — " 

^^And that they are, sister — how many a hair l^readth 
escape I have had; whv,did I ever tell you? one night 
Oorn^^allis, and myself, a^d others, were carousing 
rather merrily, when lo! our jollity ceased — for the 
rel^fts broke upon us like so many wolves-^devasta- 
tion folio vved, and there was one tough rebel*' — "Dear 
uocle, said Adela, are you so indiiftrent to my broth- 
er's welfare, as not to enquire v. ho is to be his com- 
panion through hie. She is an honor to y<. ur kindred 
— my brother has chosen a wife — do you understand?" 

" Well, I hope she will redo.nd to his h'jiiur — man 
is not formed to be alone," and a painful recollection 
crossed him unawares — his brig' t blue eye grew ani- 
mated, and then he strove to stifle some vain regret; 
nature claimed her right — a tear lell, even upon, the 
hand of Adela. 

" What means this, uncle ?" 

"Nothing, child; a foolish thought^ that was all." 

*^ It sets me fidgeting so, said the inattentive sister, 
to see people blind to their own happiness—rto marry 
that ignorant gjrl, when there are so many beauties at - 
the court that have done every thing to entice George. 
Mothers have expended so much for their daughters' 
accomplishments, and entertainments, and this is his 
gratitude; to visit them, and flatter with fulsome lan- 
guage, and fill them with hopes, and then blast thenpi 
for this hotrogeaeous mass of combustibles, better fH- 
led for a digger of potatoes." 
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<' I mast say, Margaret, T never heard you use sach 
high language before; anger makes you eloquent.*-^ 
After all, I trust Somerville will have^his senses^ 
young men are apt to be rash in a choice. Where 
did he pick up this " hetrogeneous mass of combustt* 
hies" that can't read or write." 
** She can, uncle." 

^^ I much doubt it, Adela ; but you can make your 
uncle believe i]|lack is white." 

^^ I see,^ said the Marquis, '^ I shall have to ask 
George myself, here he comes to answer his doom.-* 
Who is ity George, that Margaret is so opposed to y^^ur 
marrying .' . A noble peer of England ought to be^ 
guarded, George." 

The brow of the noble Somerville expanded t'^ a 
smile, as he replied, '^ My more noble uncle ought to 
guard himself, before he accuses others, to withstand 
innoceace and beauty, joined to a brilliant intellect, 
which last is so rare among our court ladies, our sis* 
ter an exception." 

'^George," said the distressed uncle, ^'to whom do 
you allude? I cannot think — " 

*^ Your voyage to the continent of America has 
made you young again- ^ Cupid vjisiti^ there, old and 
young, promiscuously, I suppose." 

^^George," said his sister, '^ what would 'Loise say, 
to hear you so severe ?" 

" Loise!" said the Marquis, as the magic name sent 
him across the room with the elasticity of youth. 

^^My words are verified," said Somerville; ^'come, 
uncle, will you attend my nuptials this day week, at 
Castleton?" 7 
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" Oh my poor dull brain— oephew, I forgive your 
■everit)r, and giv^ jou alt the joy a discarded lover 
can give another: never did any thing suit better — 
why Adela, it was the Utile darling of my heart — she 
refused me in Cari'lina. Poor soul^ she loved her 
brother, and I pitied her." 

" Now uncle, you are mad. Loved her brother? — 
refused you? why George!" 

'< DonH accuse him tor not telling; sweet-hearts 
tell each other every thing — they are always talki&g 
of each other, and that is the very reason they never 
quarrel — now Margaret, don't you say another word 
about a hetrogeneous mass of combustibles, Pll an- 
nihilate you if you do; if you possessed a particle 
from the mass, you might pride yourself. She is 
beautiful, and virtuous, not for the name, but the in- 
nate principle. Le talent est estimable^ mais la ver- 
thu est advantage. 1 should like to see her; we part- 
ed good friends: sore was the trial to forget her. I 
wonder if Oastleton thinks she graces his board now: 
I knew the soil was good and cultivation has ensured 
him many blessings, no doubt. Education was all 
she needed. Come, Somerville, I am off to pay roy 
respects to her." 

To close our story, so simply begun, in rustic sim- 
plicity; although Loise rose from so humble a s,tation, 
the wealth of the| world never rendered her giddy, of 
an over much love of amusements. Her German 
mother, would bring ' her memory back to days when 
she was as happy and free, as the wild birds that nest- 
ed around her cottage.'^ It always had a good efiecf 
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«poD Loise, and at times, when she would hear of 
some cold, unfeeling expression of her ignorance, and 
the little knowledge she had of the customs of the 
world she was now called to mingle with, descanted 
on by the young ladies of her circle, she would fly 
with a heart full of agony at their cruel aspersions, to 
the bosom of maternal aflTection, and assuage her 
griefs, with her congenial heart. 

She had refused many oflTers; but the more she 
mingled in the world, the more she came to a knowl- 
edge of dependence . Although from kind kindred, 
Lord Somerville was among the first of her suitors^ 
yet he never was an avowed lover; this excited some 
surpriz^e, for she often caught herself thinking of him, 
and watching his motions in the mazes of the dance, 
or at the opera — At the latter, if he accidentally ap"* 
appeared, she y^as always much delighted: and then, 
he w&s so kind to explain, wbile^ others took more de- 
light in praising her, thinking erroneously, it was most 
pleasing. Somerville never complimented in his life, 
merely to gratify a foolish vanity. The fact was this, 
our heroine become .much attached to him, more than 
she was aware, and then Adela — oh! she was a deat 
kind hearted friend, and appeared to love her disinter- 
estedly ; and then they called each .other sister — and 
the intimacy with the brother — and the title of the sis- 
ter — caused many pleasureable emotions towards the 
Earl of Somerville ; and then she thought he was so 
much like her poor Albert--so kind, and so obliging. 
'^ I like him, as I would a brother" she would say — 
this was mi^ch for Loise, and the conversation that 
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passed between her benefactors, will show the sequel: 

^^ James, she surpasses all expections; do you really 
suppose Somerviile is- attached to her*— it is strange 
for nobility to choose from affection." 

" Were you swayed by my rank and wealth, Ame- 
lia, alone?" 

"Neither; I chose you simply for your benevolence 
and kindness to others; it is a quality I do not poe- 
sess; but I love you for the possession." 

" Somerviile has been long attached to Loise, and 
applied to me to intercede. 1 related the story to biin 
of the Marquis ; he has not since spoken of it, till to 
my overjoyed heart, she referred him to me for a con- 
sent. I know the child of Caroline too well to sua* 
pect, it is either wealth, birth, or rank, has caused her 
to succumb so much to my wishes. He has her af- 
fections in purity — may she retain his forever, and my 
prayer will be fulfilled ; that her youthful days might 
be passed in the pleasures this world can give, and in 
her latter, be crowned in peaceful felicity with a 
confiding, worthy and noble partner. Next week we 
are to solemnize the nuptials; dear Amelia, do your 
bpst^ — spare no expense, for I am very happy to inform 
you, his majesty will crown our festival. I have men- 
tioned to his majesty what I failed in; Lord Somer- 
viile has succeeded in converting Loise a lineal sub- 
ject to the throne; and if he will grace her nuptials, 
the rebel shall kneel for his blessing, as the countess 
of Somerviile, niece to his highness' most faithful 
subject,- the Marquis of Eggleston." 

"And grand daughter to the Duchess of York,graW 
niece — " 
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<<Ofa, no more, Amelia, for the love of heaven, you 
might extend to bis royal palace, ^d then you have 
but commenced — '' 

They were united, and formed a happy family, and 
the unknown orphan of the wild mpunt<iins of Caroli- 
na, arrived to be the fashionist of London — ^that great 
city of renown. If the indigent, and ignorant cannot 
arrive at the rank and fame of the rustic Loise, by a 
life of virtue and innocence, and living to the best of 
their knowledge, they may be good and happy — and 
nothing more is required; for '^ he who knoweth th« 
law, and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes " 
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THE DUEL. 

<< I eoald a tale unfold," — ^Hamlxt. 

<^ Maj I come in, Egbert?" said Rose Harriogton, 
as she was peering her loveij face in the room' occu- 
pied by het husband as a stadj; '^ I have sent for you 
till tke refuial hasquite alarmed me. Has the absence 
of ft few weeks so obliterated your affection, is to 
cause such indifference; what is it afflicts you?" H« 
did not appear to heed the question^ but buried his 
face with strong emotion. ^^ Is my sympathy of no 
value," continued the fond wife. '^To all this entreaty 
by a voice which till nr»w was law to his heart, he 
turned « deaf ear. It was nol capriciousness or the 
possession of his lovely wife that cloyed and rendered 
her indifferent to him; it was the consciousness of ap- 
pearing unworthy in her sight. He could not bear to 
plant a thorn there, in that heart whose whole study 
was his happiness. He was guilty of a barbarous 
crime'; willingly would he pour out his overburthened 
heart but he could not. 

<< Rose," said he, ^^ leave me for the present, you 
only add to my misery." 

" Have you your perfect senses Eigbert, that you 
repulse my kind inquiries so harshly ?" said the ardent 
wife, <^ or does my ears deceive me? Alas! your looks 
but too well accord with your words. I am unhappy 
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indeed; was it for this I forfeited the vow I pledged to 
inj d/ing parent? It is very meet! 1 am well requited 
for my disobf>dience. Scarce a twelvemonth has 
elapsed before 1 have the consciousness of experienc- 
ing the loss of my husband's afiections! now is this 
lovely earth changed indeed! And here"-^said the 
enthusiast kneeling, ^\ do I dedicate my life, my 
thoughts to that Holy One, to whom the spirit of my 
sainted inother h^ long- since flown." ' . 

<* Rose you madden me« leave me ^ill I can calm 
myself sufficiently to relate this horrid deed — it is^ 
your afiection, Rosa, not mine is forfeited; then leave 
me in compassion for the present." 

She leA him in the deepest agony. ^^ Alone again" 
said the unhappy man, ^'miserable wretch, I am not 
worthy of such purity; Oh! innocence, bhnd to your 
own happiness to open the avenues of thy heart to 
one unworthy! Why conceal till others exaggerate 
and she hears the story worse than it is. — Egaggerate ? 
did I say! can they? Mo, for the lightest term that can 
be used is cold blooded murder! Hpnor! what is it tq 
my present 'misery ! A drop in the ocean; Oh ! my 
wife, How mil your high wrought ideas of your Eg- 
bert fall to the dust; he is no longer worthy to, guide 
you in the path of innocence, conscie^nce must be, de- 
void of offence towards God and nian; wisdom is a 
mere wire without it. And this is honor! It is dearly 
bought. I would rather be branded as the most impi- 
ous coward than to take the life I cannot give: to de- 
stroy our earthly and eternal happiness, sap up the 
domestic ties of life, lay waste, the lovely viaion thffc 
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continually surrounds it, henceforth to be gazed upon 
with fear so closely allied to hate. All to gain an 
empty namC'-^-a seared conscience — and a blasted life. 
On what side can I contemplate happiness? Can I 
bury in oblivion the bleeding form of my friend? the 
last look so ghastly! so hurriedly sent to eternity j — 
without one pious thought to the giver of life, there to 
curse the remembrance of bis once dearest friend; 
turned by the slightest word, from the deepest friend- 
ship to the bitterest fee: Ob why am 1 in being ! 
that every one I love should experience misery* My 
proud heart ' has ever been distant from all worldly 
affection — ^there was one that penetrated the avenues, 
— that one was blasted by this hand that ever greeted 
him with the warmest welcome to my unbounded con- 
idence." 

Thus he soliloquized;— but we leave these incohe- 
rent ravings to detail more explicitly. 

Egbert Harrington, from his childhood was natural- 
ly quick to resent an injury; impetuous and headstrong, 
he was too conscious of his own powers of intellect, to 
heed any advice, or patiently acquire instruction from 
others; certain it was, he was an uncommonly bright 
boy, and the idol of his parents^ who prophecied that 
one day, they should see him proudly superior in eve- 
ry thing. 

When he arrived at manhood he was justly, styled a 
genius above mediocrity: the greatest geniuses are 
sure to have some failings in their composition. 

Egbert in childhood was ever reserved in eompan- 
ionsbip^ and many of his school-mates termed him 
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haughty and tyrannical. All those ill natured remarks, 
school boys are so prone to make, made little impres- 
sion upon him, whose whole soul was bent upon the 
acquisition of that brittle foundation for happiness- 
fame. However, there were hours of solitude to his 
young mind, and an irksome vacuum in his life he 
wished to fiU^ and scanning the phiz of each, he se- 
lected a youth, equal in birth, but inferior in intellect, 
also^ inheriting a full portion of that spirit so charac- 
teristic in him. They passed the years of childtiood 
with the same pure friendship, and arrived 'at mature 
age, without a thought inimical to their friendship, 
save at times some slight offences which they readily 
overlooked,an exercise of matured lenity only strength- 
ened their affection. 

Henry Stanley was superior in manly beauty. 
Fascinating and attractive, he soon paved the avenue 
to drawing-room favor. Egbert was conscious of this 
TOpefieriiy, :2ld ofiss is femr^xjf pmSSU^,-™^ so- 
ciety of the fair sex, would a pang penetrate his heart, 
that* nature had not gifted him with the pleasing at- 
tractions that were so necessary to obtain'favour in 
the eyes of the fair sex in general. They chose the 
same profession-^the law. Egbert was far more con- 
spicuous, ^t the bar^ than hts friend: premature knowl- 
edge, 8v>und and deep, yet clear and comprehen.sive, 
gave him infinite advantage. Stanly used those gau- 
dy colors of forensic eloquence to captivate the ear, 
and deceive the heart. Egbert was rational and nev- 
er failed to succeed; often would the judge exclaim, 
'a Daniel^ indeed!' 
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Stanley was possessed of great fluency; pleasing, 
but not convincing. Egbert was the hero at court- 
Stanley conqueror of hearts, not heads; !Egbert wiif 
<^n the pivot of fame; what besides could his eager 
mind desire! The lucubrations of sleepless nights 
were amply compensated ; none disputed the p&lm of 
victory: the fact was, fame would not fiXi the vacu- 
ity in his life. '^A change came over the spirit of 
his dream;" among the society he visited, with his 
friend, was the lovely and interesting Rose Harley.— 
Observing Stanley's attention, with a pain ever attend- 
ant on true affection, it lyas sometime e'er he dared 
avow his love to his friend. He reproved him severe- 
ly, for his want of confidence, ^'for even," said * this 
warm hearted friend, ^'had f experienced a preference 
I could have checked it in the bud, were I convinced 
you were my rival; for Harrington, you know me too 
well, to suspect me of the yellow bloom, while you ars 
^ a temperament, onoe to lov«, and forever* ^' 

" Win her then — and may every blessing follow 
you." Egbert lost no timein paying all those atten- 
tions, trifling and nameless, but invaluable to the heart. 
It was not without deep grief he observed a pensiveoess 
in the countensgice of Rose, keenly expressive of 
some hidden grief: concluding it might be a delay of 
a confession, he immediately oflered his hknd, {heart, 
and fortune; but to his utter astonishment, was refus- 
ed. It almost drove him to insanity: his proud soul 
wou'd not bend to ask why she refused him: he consid-^ 
ered the reason plain — a want of affection, and to add 
to his unbappiness, Stanley was absent at this critical 
ime. 
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" Perhaps," said he, '^it is the love of him that causes 
my banishment. Fame! what is it to my present mis- 
er)'! what is it compared with disappointed affection?" 
Searing jealousy wore on his vitals, and when his 
fricfttd returned he was but a wreck of himself. The 
astonishment »i' his fri«nd was equal to his, own.— < 
Harrington e:|>lained the cause that tortured his heart. 
To this c>mmunication, ' his friend replied, " im- 
posible — my attentions were too trivial for her ever 
to indulge sich an ide<i. 1 cannot, no, I tvill not an- 
ticipate! i /elieve me; I have ever been regarded as 
an interested friend, and you — as a lover — nay, do 
not shakeyour head so wisely; I have observed her, 
she ofle^spoke of you in the highest terms, accom- 
paniect^'^ith that timidity which is natural to a heart 
that |uly loves, if I have any knowledge of the hu- 
man^eart, especially the fair, you must yield me the 
pal/ there. Rose Harly, certainly regards you with 
a pre exalted feeling than friendship." 
il'his warm hearted friend, not only professed to 
pnpathize, but sought the jobject so interested, and 
ere found it was not a withholding of affection, but 
uty forbade her. 

Rose Harly was an orphan. On the death of her 
niother, ^hom sh^ had tenderly loved from childhood^ 
and from whom she inherited all those amiable quali- 
ties of mind and heart, ^ she had solemnly avowed 
never to marry. Mrs. Harley-had been extremely un- 
fortunate in her matrimonial life; she entered it with 
as bright a prospect as ever was anticipated. She 
married from affection^ and with it wealth attended; — 
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but the brightest fyrospects are often blighted in the 
bud; just as the leaves expand with *tb« promise of 
perrenial beauty, the tempest blasts it e'er it is un- 
folded. Intemperance, that bane of life, coiled in the 
habits of her husband, and blasted her future •ojoj- 
ment forever He died; a.d it Vas the death of sui- 
cide! for what can you term thtst poisoning of "the hu- 
man frame, slowly but surely, by habits of intemper- 
ance, but deliberate, voluntary selfmur^er? Did he 
nbt daily infuse the prisonous draught and sap the 
life blood to stagnation? destroy his nobfe faculties, 
wear the life of his devoted wife, ai)d haien her to 
*the grave? He yielded to the int^^^xicatingcup of in- 
ebriety, and the more he gave way the mon sensible 
she experienced the loss of her husband's amotions.' 
but death, the reliever, put an end to her troub^ ;-^ 
she did not long survive him; her constitution, Mer- 
mined at last, yielded to a rapid consumption. 

Rose had long kept her frail form on earth, but^he 
destroying hand of death was upon her, and she Oist 
obey the mandate. She possessed the hope her hs- 
band was deprived of; a hope above drear earth,*-^t 
was a hope (f immc'rtality ! 

'* Rose," said she, as her spirit appeared winging 
its way to a brighter realm ; and as she spoke, Robi 
gazed on her with feelings 'high wrought- and heaven- 
ly: the dead expreapjon of those dear eyes she so oft 
had contemplated in childhood, had given place to an 
unearthly hue, varied and irradiating, that almost daz- 
zled her own; it appeared as if her spirit had reached 
heavan, and returnbd to hold this last communioD 
with her. 
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^'My daughter ! you we)fe too young in your father's 
life, to sense the misery I have experienced, but be- 
fore your young heart yields to the infatuation of love, 
I here, on my dying bed, request of you to smother it 
in the bud, and check its further growth. Think me 
not cruel and severe, in thus exacting a promise, that 
you will never marry any one; believe me, my dear 
daughter, I would not if I were not convinced it is 
your earthly as well as heavenly happiness — I speak, 
my child, while, my spirit hovers on earth; soon it will 
depart to the God who gave it — were it not for leav- 
ing you, I could sincerely say, blest hour! that frees 
my soul from bodily pain and earthly misery. In my 
married liie, my child, there were many perplexities, 
trials and tribulations. Had I not entered the mar- 
ried state, I might have enjoyed life free from them; 
it is a li/e, at best, with some of these accompani- 
mentd; but I had borne it with fortitude but for the 
loss of that affection, I embraced it for. Rose, when 
I am gojie, you may think you see differently, if your 
heart becomes attached to a worthy object and con- 
sider that this object might be an exception: but my 
child, so I thought — when the exterior is fair, we are 
apt to jiidge man favorably — form and feature may be 
some guide to their internal propensities; but they are 
capable of great changes: they may in youth, with 
high and proud expectation, have the greatest abhorr 
rence to evil. 

Deep, as I thought my judgment to be, I was de- 
<^eived; therefore yield not, but promise me you will 
^ot violate tiky last wish. You have * sufficient left 

8 , 
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jou, without marrying for a maintenance. Tour re* 
latives are willing, and kind to offer you an asylum 
without seeking it in matrimony.* Be quick, my child 
I have ^ut a little longer to stay, tell me your decis* 
ion — relieve my heart of this inquietude, and my spir- 
it will go freely. — " 

Rose was penetrated with deep agony. To her in- 
experienced mind, the sacrifice appeared triflmg. The 
loss of her parent rose predcminaiit oyer every other 
consideration. This was tne last sad request; she re- 
called the time, when her father was only in name a 
parent, recollection was busy in multiplying offences; 
the copious tears she had often seen and as oflen 
wiped, from the cheek of her mother that had stream- 
ed down in silent agony at some cold word, or brutal 
expression, — all combined as a stimulus to impress 
her with the utter faithlessness of man. With solem- 
nity she performed her vow, and soon the spirit of her 
sainted parent was wailed to a happier region. 

Years passed on — Time had healed the wound of 
her bereavement; she had once more gained that 
elasticity of spirits; so innocent, so engaging, she 
was an object beloved by all that knew her. The 
numerous throng that surrounded the board at her 
aunt's, she treated with uniform politeness. 
' Henry Stanley was the first who appeared to at- 
tract her attention, in particular, — it was more from a 
love of monopolizing, she was afterwards convinced, 
than thoughts of affection — a kind o£ coquetry; to 
wish to succeed where others could not; this Mill 
show she was not perfect— no, she was mortal !— it i^ 
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immortality alone, in its native heaven can attain per- 
fection. This slight error in her composition was 
considered trivial. — It was the increasing intimacy 
with Egbert Harrington, that alarmed her fears for . 
her future happiness; she ^ould then oftentimes, turn 
her attention and devote herself to young Stanley.—* 
After the confession of Egbert, she was sensible she 
had found a heart in congeniality with her own. She 
did not dare trust her own thoughts; she mingled the 
more freely in society, endeavoring to banish him 
from her heart: but the society of others was insipid; 
the amusements of the world cloyed ; the zest to all 
her pure pleasures had fled ; and with it all enjoy- 
ment. The mind of Harrington was too enriched, 
too high flown, — conversation with others, appeared 
to be held as if every sentence uttered, was a relief^ a 
link exhausted in the chain of argument; her mind was 
beyond mediocrity-— and Egbert was but too sensible 
of the treasure he had lost, in the beautiful and ac- / 
complished Rose Harley. Beauty attracts for the 
moment, but it is an improved mind that strengthens 
the aflfections. 

They were separated ; but Stanley sought Rosa 
again, and again interceded warmly in his friend's be- 
half, and here, as an advocate, he was not alone. — 
Rosa was entrusted by her mother to her only sister, 
of whom it might be justly sa^d, she was one of those 
real dashing widows, always delighted in forwarding 
matches— so aa to be entitled, perfectly disinterested. 
Perhaps the handsome form of Harrington's friend, 
«^as no slight excitement for her thus warmly to ad- 
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Tdcate his cause; no doubt Stanley passed his hours 
pleasantly in the sooiety of these ladies, but he would 
not, he could not, take advantage of his friend's ab- 
sence, for if Rosa had, through duty discarded her for- 
mer lover, Stanley reasoned, she might by persever- 
ance and argument be won to disobey. Man's vanity is 
exhaustless, he never dreams of rejection till the fata 1 
word has passed — and then lives on throwing i|n ob- 
livious thought over the past, and passes oa from ob- 
ject to object, with the same hope of success that 
cheered his former endeavors to gain them. Yet it 
was not exactly characteristic of Henry Stanley to im- 
prove opportunities of conquest, it was his glory to 
win when the field was filled with dompetitors. How 
deep the beauty and fascinations of Rosa had penetra* 
ted his heart, or which of the fair one's claimed pre* 
€k>minance, time will show— as it was, — he was just 
and true. He could not abuse the trust reposed in 
him; the object of his mission was accomplished. 

It is a very true saying /< Friendship may turn to 
love, but love to friendship, never/' It is also very 
easy to believe what we wish to be%ve. Rosa was 
led to thiukshe might enjoy the society of Harrington, 
independent of ill consequences. Friendship was as- 
serted to be a more exalted sentiment than that of the 
conquerer so renoivned — luve. The approval of her 
aunt, strengthened her new passion; yet her reason 
would have directed her otherwise. To be brief in 
our narrative, we would add, the barrier that opposed 
their anion was removed by the same kind of eloquence 
that has won older heads, and more experienced hearts. 
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*' Rose'' said he, ^^ trust me you never shall have 
oause for sorroiv«" I feel assured were your sainted 
mother present, she would joyfully yieid consent, to 
add to your happiness; she could not be so entirely 
destitute of the feelings of a parent, as to destroy 
your earthly happiness, by withhojiding her blessing." 

^< But Egbert consider the vow extorted on her dy- 
ing bed.'' 

^< Rose, it was extorted in a moment of enthusiasm^ 
it can be well accounted for. The prospects with 
which she entered matrimony,— -the wrongs she re- 
ceived, were vividly present in that hour 'of despair; 
and she doubtless considered she was doing her duty 
by endeavoring to exempt you from all this ite^inary 
itaisery. But her's was a lot of hardness, few I trust 
experience: Fear me not my dearest Rosa, confide 
in my boner; and my future life shall convince you 
with what sincerity I pledge my vows." 

They were married and happy. Harrington dili- 
gently employed in his profession, which grieved him 
that it was such as to oblige him to leave his happy 
home for so l(8ig intervals. 

The friendship still subsisted between Stanley and 
Harrington; but the deepest friendships are often bro- 
ken by the slightest misunderstanding; so it happened. 
Stanley met him as they fxeqaently did in the neigh- 
boring Courts. Previous to 'this meeting, there had 
been a contested election; Stanley's sentiments were 
in opposition to those of his friend. As yet they had 
avoided argument, knowing each other's irritable 
temper's^ and feeling the deep placed friendship, re- 

8* 
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cent events had more strongly bound. But we are 
frail creatures, and not always our own keepers. 
Being in company with others* who were contesting 
the subject, they unfortunately came in contact ; it 
was too late to retract, and giving way to the excite- 
ment and irritation of their feelings, several words 
passed — and strange and cruel td^relate, it ended in a 
challenge! Here was the wreck of a friendship nur- 
tured from childhood, and which manhood, had cher- 
ished and matured. Revenge in the garb of honor 
was the destroyer. Is it not heart-rending, to see 
man yield his high souled and noble faculties and 
thirst for the blood of his kind? Is there not a simij- 
tude in the brute creation, thus to level and lay waste 
that part of heaven's best gifl to man, merely to in* 
dulge their present infatuated feelings? Is he not a 
brute indeed to rest not until one or the other be^ 
comes a victim to the murderous infatuation! How 
much it is to be regretted, that honor should wear the 
armor of an mveterate foe against that adversary re- 
venge. But yet how often are instances communica- 
ted from this southern land of this dreadful practice of 
duelling. It is a clime of warm feelings easily excit- 
ed by love or hate — their character might well accord 
with ^e following lines: 

\'* The cold in cUine are eold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name, 
Bat mine is like the lava's flood « 

That boils from Etna's breast of flame.'* . 

Harrington and Stanley met — tbcy fought, and the 
gallant, the gay, the disinterested Stanley fell ! His 
dying words were these: 
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^^ Harrington how rash we have been-^but it is 

welJ: Better for me to go hence than thee! Live and 

» 

forget you have murdered your friend, for Kosa's 
sake. There is one thing I wished you to know; that 
I lo^ed Rose Harley to the destruction of my peace* 
I have deceived you — ^1 was capable of constancy — 
She was the only ene I ever loved and but for thy 
friendship I might have been happy." 

He ceased, and soon his spirit was wafted to a clime 
into, which ungrateful friendship never found admis* 
sion. 

Harrington left the country — left his Rosa;— but 
the misery she experienced was of no common order. 
She believed she had broken the third commandment; 
she considered this dispensation from heaven as just 
punishment of 'her sin. She had performed a vow to , 
her dear parent in her reason and in the name of the 
Most High, and she could be swayed to disobey. Sh^ 
had wealth, but what did it avail her? Nought but s<^- 
row in the possession; it could not give one moment's 
relief from* the harrassing thought of her husband's 
exile. She endeavored to stay upon earth till she 
could hear from her husband by the channel of wri- 
ting; but this hope was long denied her, and when at 
last she received a communication, it came from an 
unknown hand, stating sickness as the cause of his not 
writing her in person It was dictated with much af- 
fection, but more of deep remorse. By the tenor of 
the letter she was fearful he never would live to re- 
turn. Her brain was nearly distracted ! The life 
springs of her heart had long been tortured to agony. 
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and at last they had burst asunder, and her mind was 
but a wreck of its former self Long had her day of 
hope been past — ^that star of her pearly promise had 
since flown to a brighter realm; and soon her lovely 
spirit followed to enjoy unutterable bliss; for surely 
her misery had absolved her broken vow ! 

Harrington the miserable murderer still lived. To 
the eye of a stranger it appeared impossible to believe 
life could remain so * long a tenant in that already 
ghastly form. He lived to return* Death the dread- 
ed'monster to others, was a welcome thought to him. 

'^ After death," he soliloquized, '' I shall be brand- 
ed as a murderer, and not as one who had prbvocatioit 
from a stranger, but as the destroyer of my bosom's 
confidant, the companion of my childish sports, the 
friend and disinterested lover! Have I not struggled 
with life ? How many youthful hours have I spent in ac- 
qi/iring a great name ! Did I not attain by constant ap- 
plication, the highest pinnacle of fame ? and then— to 
have it bitted! Friends — fame — reputation — honor — 
hope — fled like leaves from the mountain side; and all 
for what? accursed honor! What is the penalty! Wife, 
friend, all gone; I stand alone on earth, with none to 

care whether I live or die. 

♦ * ♦ # * # « 

The sun had lon^ closed upon a day in cold De- 
cember, Harrington )iad strayed as usual to the grave 
of his Rosa, and sitting beside all that had charms for 
him, he thus addressed her. ^' Sweet innocence! how 
were thy hopes in life blighted, and by one too, who 
would willingly have forfeited his own for thy bappi*- 
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nessf But sleep oh — I would not recall you if I could 
— soon we shall be reunited ; and thou too, my noble 
friend that rests beside her, whom thy affections were 
given in purity, for thy soul has ere this received ab- 
solution. Friendship like thine rests unparalleled. 
Heaven in mercy cannot sever hearts like ours, form- 
ed for each other! And Thou, Almighty Being, who 
rulest heaven and earth, accept my penitence from the 
inmost recess of my heart; and give unto the most 
miserable of sinners, absolution! Oh my God! look 
not down in such horrible wrath ! is there more to suf- 
fer, ere I may receive atonement? my last hour is at 
hand; — arrest this despairing gloom that hovers around 
nie; can it be, that thy anger will rest upon me in the 
world to come? Is the' blood of my friend to be re- 
venged there? As if in answer to his appeal, the clouds 
that had long been gathering for an approachii^ tem- 
pest suddenly blackened — the thmider breaks over 
him — keen blew the winds through, the oak and pine, 
yet he heeded not the coming storm; it well accorded 
with his inward feelings; the rain poured in torrents, 
the lightning played around him ; at last his limbs 
were paralized. The storm continued long to rage, 
but alt was still within the unfortunate murderer. 

May this horrid catastro}.'he have some efiect upon 
the infatuated dueller! This tale is filled with, many 
substantiated facts, with a very little deviation. Here 
were friends closely united in bonds of affection, sud- 
denly become foes, by this horrid practice ; one died 
a victim to satiate his vengeance ; the other, by a 
guilty, harrassing conscience! — and this was not all,- 
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it also sent a lovelj yictim, hurriedly to etemitj, sor- 
rowing at her own disobedience! 

The murderer, and murdered, with the dearest oh- 
ject earth held for them, inhabit the same cold sepul- 
chre, side by side. 
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*'* There b an arm OinDi)»otent that rales otir ddstiny, 
All else is but the mockery of power." ^ 

On a bright morning in June, 18 — , a ship wai9 
seen to unfurl her sails, and majestically glide frora 
the interior of the harbor of New-York;- doubtless to 
be free of the smaller craft, for the conveniendfe of her 
passengers, who were seen filling the small boat on 
th6 opposite shore, and soon reached the stately ship. 

" Give way there my lads," said the stentorian voice 
of the caytain, '^ let us make the best of this wind that 
is filling our sails merrily." 

" A passenger on shore," said the cabin-boy. * 

", We- cannot wait a boy's movements, let him abide 
his negligence," replied the captain. 

" It were a pity," said a female voice, *' the youth 
should lose his voyage for a few minutes delay." 

<< Haul the small boat alongside! John bear a hand! 
the fellow moves as if his feet wer3 clogged with iron !" 

No sooner spoken than obej^ed, and the, anxious 
youth reached the ship, with a hearty execration from 
the captain. ^ 

'•My delay was unpremeditated, you surely could 
not have lefl me, when my business was so urgent." 

^< Business in youth, is a mere term of excuse; — 
some love affair," returned the other, "promises, — 
made to be broken." 
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There was a sarcastie grin, on the countenance of 
this weather-beaten son of Neptune, which made 
Conrad Waldro turn from his chafing speech, to see if 
it had caught the ear* of a youthfiii girl, who encoun- 
tered his piercing gaze, by a profusion of blunhes, aod 
immediately desct'oded to the cabin, followed by an 
aged man. Conrad Waldro enumerated the passen- 
gers, which, incluoing himself and the lovly girl, whom 
he anticipated, would be an agreeable acquisition to 
the SDciety on board — were about four. 

•' We. have a merry set Mr. Waidio," observed. the 
captain, '^ with such a cheering breeze as this, and 
jovial comi^auions, we i^hall leach Wiliniu^toti, with 
light hearts, and a prosperous voyage to hoot." 

The sails sv^elied bef le the wind, in their peculiar 
sound , the breeze continued till the setting sun was 
seen to gild the dark blae waters, sparkling with in- 
numerable gems, as if the fathomless abyss, had in- 
verted its usual course, and poured forth the hidden 
treasures, with a profusion, aiid richness of variety 
uneqaalied. The h ^ave of the ' ship subsided, and 
she appeared to glide along, as if she had retraced 
her course, and was again in the calm bosom of the 
river. The porpoise sporttd above the waves — the 
voracious shark was seen anon to ibllow the ship, 
while every passengei^ was silently enjoying the calm 
beauties of the scene, and locked within themselves. 
Who has not, when destined an inhabitant of the wide 
ocean, yielded to quiet contemplation, on its awfu 
beauties ? — and where is the heart, gifled with reason 
and intelligence^ can gaze down into the deep below, 
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tummate there, — and then, look up to the mild heavens, 
and not exclaim there is a Grod ! Oh vast and unsearch- 
able { thy power ia infinite ! thy goodness without 
bound ! how can the athiest dare to oppose thy exis- 
tence, when destined an inhabitant, of a frail bark, tos- 
sed by the humor of the waves! accursed doctrine! 
let the wise forbear yielding to its baneful influence; 
let the simple trust in the being of the Most High. 
This belief brings such a calmness, a resignation, that 
we can steep calmly on the watery waste, knowing 
there is a voice above, to quell the raging oCtbe tem- 
pests — and to sooth the fearful in spirit; for ntver can 
the heart sense so great a nearness to Omnipresence, 
as when visibly dependant on bis mercy alone. 

Conrad VYaldro, had long remained ill the deepest 
communion on the scene, and his own troubled thought^: 
he had previously watched the receding shores oi his 
native home, with a contrariety offeeling; joy and sor- 
row were so-closely blended, it were almost impossible 
even for himself, to discover which claimed predomi-* 
nance. But now that he was far from his loved home, 
a feeling of desolation alone remained. While t^s 
meditating on his hopes and fears he abstractedly ex- 
claimed. 

And now I'm in the world alone 

Upon the wide, wide Ma: 

Bat why should I for others groan 

When none will algh for me ? 
♦ ♦ ♦ • « 

EnoBgh, enough my yeoman good, 
Thy grief let none gainaay ; 
But I who an of lighter mood 
Will laugh to flee away. 

Playfully answered a voice near him. 

9 
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Conrad started at the sound, and turned to behdd 
the youthful girl, ^honi he had entirely forgotten, so 
absorbed were bis thoughts on the one he had left, an'd 
for whom his present exertions stimulated him to seek 
a maintenance abroad. As much as he believed in the 
unswerving nature of her a^eetions, yet it was natu- 
ral to suppose that absence, might weaken her love, 
and his image sooji be efTnced by encroaching time. 

The unknown girl ins'antiy apologized for intrusion, 
saying she was thinking of those beautiful lines from 
jByron. 

^< I do indeed forgive you, for rousing me from an 
irksome solitude; but will my little lover of the muses 
satisfy my ardent curiosity by disclosing her name?— 
we inmates of a ship ought to cast aside useless punc- 
tfflio." 

'* Amphithrite, your honor — I heard of your being vis- 
ited with the azure-demons in wy coral residence be- 
low — and being in» a charitable mood, I ordered my 
barge of shells, and my hydra steeds, was determined 
to play the truant from my hoary love — the God of the 
d»ep. So you see you most consider it a wonderful 
condescension, and treasure it as such. 

*^ Tou have studied mythology I see^and quote 
Byron — ^you are a prodigy fair one — I should judge 
you were nearly fourteen." 

^' Tou ar« a Yankee, a real Yahbo, — I will tell you 
fair sir, since you fish for compliments." 

<' And what is thai last," enquired the other with a 
shrewd expression. 

<<The Indians termed the first white settlers Tahoo'd> 
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and from that name yankee is said to be derived: 
but the meaning I intended to convey was that you 
were a shrewd guesser, in the common phrase, — or 
qirick of apprehension, to use my own elegant lan- 
guage." 

^Tray Miss have you read Shakspeare, Moore, 
Scotts novels, etcetera." 

Books are an easy introduction to the character it- 
self : it is obvious that by their sentiments and opin- 
ions, we may form some idea of the morals, as well 
as of the affections. 

'^ You are quite a specimen of a Northerner, fair sir, 
for you w/)uld know whether my mind was improved j 
not forgetting to throw in a sly question, now and then, 
where do you live, i^d who do yuu live with, etcetera;- 
but considering your patience, I will be like Frank- 
lin, and satisfy in mercy all your questions. — In the 
first place yonder aged man is my Grandfather — 
my mothers father. His wife died when my mother 
was an infant, he is very rich and resides at the South, 
and he has never married since: but adopts me as his 
own child, for I sm an orphan, my parents have long 
since died; call me Miss Vernon, never forget the Miss. 
As to my advantages, — they have been very limited, 
for 1 cannot bear school confinement, I follow the bent 
of my inclinations. Gaiety rulevmy wayward heart, 
jet I trust that I am never insensible to. the wants or 
feelings of others, ^aetia mm verbis is my motto. But 
I am no trumpeter of my own goodness, so I leave the 
untinished volume for your own perusal. I lore the 
South because^I can roam over mountains and valleys, 
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roeki and sCreaths at random. IjTature I love and 
Worship— I read Mr. Waldro— I love to dearly. I 
have no other resource for happiness, 'riches cannot 
avail oQght but sorrow, if the heart is bereft of kindred 
affection, but jet I have one tie to earth that shall be 
indissoluble till death parts uti." — a tear escaped her 
as she alluded to this dreadful thought. 

*^ Pray proceed" — said Conrad, much interested in 
this communication. 

*^ It is my dear brother who resides in New-Tork. 
This is my first risit to that city, where I hav« spent 
the past spring, but grandfather could not spare me 
longer, for he came himself to escort me back. We 
came to New-Tork by the way of Charleston, and re« 
turn this way for variety's sake . But to return to read- 
ing — I read Byron occasionally, — quote Shakspeare;— 
wandef^through the sunny fields and pluck the flowers 
of Moore, and admire his cupids. Every one has a 
hobby, a dog, cat, or squirrel, birds, books, or flowers; 
but mine is cupid." 

" Cupid! — ^have you ever been in love?" 

''In the imagination only; yet the reality has been 
termed a mere phantasy. >iow listen in sober earnest 
-**I love to retire fo a recess in the garden — no arbor 
for me-— I waat none of your bowers, thickly entwin- 
ed with honey suckle and woodbine, to cover the beau- 
tiful heavens from the view, I might as well be pent 
up in my own room, looking through a window glass. 

I generally take my favorite a ithcrs, even those 
you have mentioned, to my sanctum —There is a ta- 
ble to write on, and a moss bank for my sofa. Yi hen 
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^ated there I immediately fancy myself the genius of 
the grove — I read Moore, quote Shakspeare, take up 
sober Cowper and find out my favorite motto. ''The 
only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue — ^the only 
lasting treasure truth." I moralize awhile; then down 
goes Cowper and I seize Ossian — and then the reins 
of imagination are loose, and my hobby sir Cupid ap- 
pears, 1 throw all other reasoning to the dust — I im- 
' agine a profusion of flowers around me, and Cupid that 
little winged devil selecting the most beautiful on the 
bended knee of supplication. I generally finish my de- 
voirs with melancholy Byron; what a pity such a gen- 
ius should blot his escutcheon by such, intermixture 
of good and evil: — the latter is predominant; for just as 
your feelings are excited by an overoflow of grief, for 
the sufferings of the hero, they are surely chilled by 
some low device, or cold allusion. Byron was {Posses- 
sed of a great genius; but his poor human nature could 
not bequeath to posterity an unblemished name, for his 
indulgence in evil overpowered the good; whereas he 
mi^ht have merited fame and commiseration." 
"And Moore — what do you think of him?" 
" His writings satiate — one wearies of aa ever bril- 
liant sun, and never fading flowers; ao occasional 
cloud is refreshing, and a drooping flower excites our 
kindest feelings— I would not always be constrained 

to admire." 

" Very well, and very true — and what think you of 

the bard of Avon ?" 

''0, the inimitable Shakspeare; but I cannot pass 

even him, without censure." 

9* 
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^' He certainly punishes evil and rewards the yir- 
tuous." 

<' Allowed sir; still he never would refine the world 
by description of vice — why give us ideas of vice at 
all — human nature is always more prone *to evil than 
good. To prive a moral by exhibiting vice and follj, 
intermixed With low cunning, and low wit ever cootro- 
verts the effect intended If we are not reminded of 
evil, we may not give it a thought; and we may be 
more effectually stimulated to do good by the effect of 
virtuous example; but I am an infant in the clash of 
argument —my sentiments may change like the sea. 
sons, but I trust as age comes on^ my mind and prin- 
ciples may be perfected ." 

** Amen," said the delighted Conrad, and drawing 
nearer to the interesting girl, he took her passive hand, 
and gazing on her illumined face, he exclaimed, '^may 
the time soon come, when you and my dear Maria 
may know and love each other, as I do you both !" 

A tear escaped the volatile girl; — ^but hastily tam- 
ing from him, she observed. 

" See Mr. Waldro, is it not beautiful ?" The moon 
was just rising above the waves, gemming the ocean 
with innumerable colors! 

^' Such a view as this is sublime," returned Conrad. 

" It almost dive'sts one of fear, to contemplate the 
scene!" said Miss Vernon. 

" You* had best wait ' upon that pretty girl below, 
Mr. Waldro!" said the captain; « the orders of a ship 
may oot suit the ear of a uov^ce: yours are more ac- 
customed to the harsh language, indispenaible in oar 
profession," 
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''Not indispensible captain!" said the lively girl^ 
" but only customary — and a vile custom, you must 
acknowledge — but I trust you will allow me to return 
soon, for I shall /wince beneath the stricture of my dis* 
mal state-rdom, with nought to sooth but one eternal 
roll of waters. 1 have laid and listened to the sicken- 
ing roar, till it seemed to me like the voice of death." 
This rough captain did not accustoAi himself to the 
profanity which has become technical, for he had pro- 
fited by the Buthel societies, and dispensed yi^ih this 
horrid practise entirely. Is it not a most astonishing 
truth that mariners in general should contract such an 
abominable habit! we all hold life at the mercy of the 
divine will, but while on terra-firma our fears are al- 
layed when in bodily health. But the poor mariner 
whose life is necessarily endangered, ought always 
reverence the name of that being, who holds life so 
visibly at his own disposal. For example, behold this 
ship — ^how beautiful! how majestic, she has spread her 
sails, and glided away amid the joy and pleasure of her 
owners: hope was seen to wave her magic wand on 
each sail as it fluttered with the coming breeze; has 
not this hope been still cherished when nought but the 
infinity of space saluted the view ! does not the enchan- 
ter still remain^ exciting loftier thoughts to the Power 
Above — ^trusting to Him alone; for how could he other- 
wise commit his treasures to the deep, protected only 
by a few frail planks — but should she go down into the 
abyss; he may thank "his God that his own life was not 
required! but with the mariner, the protection <jf heav- 
en is not a delegated power — ^safety comes from noii^ 
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termediate authority — for what can allay the tempest 
and still the winds but the voice of God ! 

After our hero hnd deposited his charge safely in the 
cabin, be returned on d^ick, and observing the great 
change in the weather^ he asked the captain if it be- 
tokened a storm. 

<' 1 am some apprehensive of a squall sir," returned 
the one addressed; '^although 1 da not think it dan- 
gerous, yet it is always best to be on the safe side; 
I am gLidtiiat pretty girl is below, for she might think 
by the orders of the ship there were greater cause of 
fear than I apprehend." 

The captain now gave orders to the mate to have 
the ship under small sail. 

^< Hear you that solemn whistling of the wind cap- 
tain," said Waldro, shruggling bis shoulders with an 
imperceptible fear; and the thought of his dear Maria, 
and the uncertahity of their ever meeting again, over- 
powered him for the monient; and then he gave a stray 
thought to the bewitching girl on board, with whom be 
was already exceedingly pleased. This was uncom- 
mon for him to be pleased with any one on so short an 
acquaintance, for Conrad Waldro was termed by some 
of the fair belles in New-York, a woman hater. It was 
true there was one to whom he had given a preference, 
and for whom he could undergo weariness, danger, 
and sufferings in any shape to alleviate hers. He at" 
tributed his admiration for the beautiful Miss Vernon, 
to the joy one naturally experiences in meeting unex- 
pectedly a pleasant companion on board a ship, where 
it is always considered a luxury. / 
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<« Forward there," cried the mate; the accustomed 
repJj was given. 

'^Bear a haad!" clew up the royals! hand the flying 
jib! have the top-gallant-sail clewed up and furled! 

The squall was rising fast. The beautiful heavens 

were covered in darkness. Now and then the moon 

burst through the dark clouds that strove to usurp the 

firmament alone. ' 

^^ Settle the top-sail-yard on the cap!" continued 

the mate. 

It blew tremendously — the rain descended in tor- 
rents — the heavens burst with continued and awful 
thunder — and the blackened atmosphere became at 
once a sheet of livid flame! the ship evidently labored 
to surmount the swelling waves! the mast bended like 
a lA^hip; and the captain now consulted his mate, and 
advised it were best to cut away the lanyards, as the 
ship was on her side; '^ she rights again, said the cap- 
tain — and the project was abandoned. 

Conrad Waldro was in the cabin by Ibe side of the 
terrified Miss Vernon, her aged grandfather was near 
her,' and now and then* would endeavor to sooth her 
distracted fears. 

"I thought," said Conrad, /* my aquatic friend was 
divested of fear, naturally expected to be called into 
exercise while in a situation subjected to storms and 
tempests. * Perhaps my little truant fears a jealous 
husband. 

'- The stoutest hearts may flinch sometimes Mr . WaU 
dro: a female would represent her sex bu^indiflerent* 
ly, if she were exempt from this sensitive feeling j but 
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as to that jealous old tyrant Neptune, he seems to he 
making a mighty preparation to avenge the sin of en- 
joying a few happy hours! oh that roll was horrible! 
Conrad," said she, insensibly clinging to his arm — and 
forgetting the appellation of ceremony in the fear of 
instant death. *^ Cut away your lanyards there!" vo- 
ciferated the captain. 

^' Lean on me^-you are weak — if we are lost dear 
^irl — if we die, will you love me! say can you?" 

" I can, Conrad Waldro, I do!" 

Love is often attributed to predestination. On the 
morning; after the storm the fair Amphithrite was rath- 
er sparing of her smiles, and a little of the n lidenly 
prudery appeared in her manner; but it^did not long 
claim predominance: for as gaiety and Cupid were her 
hobbies, she did not long debar herself from enjoying 
their winning influence. 

Our hero passed his time pleasantly in the society 
of the fah- girl, to whom he had unconsciously betray- 
ed his feelings of affection; but he did not regret this 
disclosure, for the good girl readily took his meaning, 
in that hour o{dreadj which she construed that he wish- 
ed her to cherish a regard for him hereafter, merely in 
companionship. 

It was on the sixth day that a joyful sound from a 
sailor aloft, exclaiming 'Mand ahead!" cheered every 
heart; and as the shades of evening drew on, the ship 
appeared to sense her entrance into port; for she bound- 
ed over waves as fast, as in her disabled state could 
have been ^pected. 

^^ We shall make but a poor appearance in port,'^ 

0aid the mate to his superior. 
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"True enough/' was the reply, " yet we have our 
livea, and a cargo safe, thank a Power Above! and coa- 
aidering all tbings we ought to be very thankful." 

<' It was all for having a woman aboard, that caused 
that storm you have related," said the Pilot, who had 
iaken command of the ship, to carry her safe through 
the new inlet, which the captain had chosen in pre- 
ference to going by the main bar. 

" What was that ca| tain?" said Miss Vernon, as she 
bounded on deck; <' 1 never was so eiecterized in all 

my life." 
" Crossing the bar Miss," said the captain, touching 

his hat,^while asmile played on his sun-burnt features." 
And^here is it sir; do pray show it me?" 
<< Yonder — do you see that water bubbling like 

shoals?" . 

<« Is that all ? no>v I always thought it was a great 
bar of iron visible to the eye." 

This br/)ught a volley of laughter frojm the whole 
ships crew, to suppose shoal water, and the introduc- 
tion of a ship, with rather a close connection with 
rocks, should be so termed 1 one of the passengers ob- 
served it compared with her mistake previous, when 
the captain requested her to box the compass^ and her 
answer was " Nor Nor South." 

The ship had now passed Fort Johnson, and Smith- 
ville; the latter is quite a town, and the inhabitants of 
Wilmington frequently resort there in the summer, on 
account of inhaling the sea air, and escaping the pre- 
vailing fever ^ 

We will now take leave of our voyagers, after land- 
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log them safe on terra-fimia, and follow our hero Co 
one of the hotels, where 'he was basily engaged in his 
room in prepafing to indite a letter; which was as 
follows:-* 

LETTER I. 

Wilmington. 

1 arrived here dear Maria, after a short passage 

"Agreeable to jrour request, and my promise, I com- 
mence a correspondence. Do not upbraid me for neg- 
lect when I inform you I have been here nearly a 
week; but as my dear girl is so tenacious of her au- 
thority, in exacting a description of every town and vil- 
lage, I have deterred writing till I could give her some 
account satisfactory, however succinct. The limit of 
my letter cannot admit of along preamble; so without 
preface I will tell you. 

Wilmington is placed on the side of a gentle hill 
and inclines to the South. The interior of the town i^ 
more level, and generally called Vinegar Hill. There 
are some large brick stores, and a few handsome dweU 
ling houses. The Cape Fear bank exceeds any house 
I liave seen in this town . The theatre is a large brick 
building. The academy is directly over the theatre, 
and 4s as neat, and well calculated as any I have ev- 
er visited. The people appear to be inlelligtBt and 
humane, to strangers especially—but I understand that 
self-mterest is more in the minds of the people 
than in days of yore-this may be accounted to the 
mundation of foreigners. I'he soil is very sandy, and 

even the side-walks are almost impassible for a lady's 
siipp er. 
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1 rather judge Maria, their shoe bilby do not amount 
to so much as those of our city belles; for I have not 
really seen a lady promenade the streets since I have 
been here. By the way, I was gallanting a fair girl, 
a passenger on our voyage, through the streets — dont 
be jealous — ^the luxury of the sight caused a caucus 
of gentlemen to assemble around the court-house, which 
is central in the town, to converse upon the stranger. 
I am told if a lady happens to pass such a caucus in 
the street,instead of maintaining their ground like good 
soldiers, tfiey give way, and form a straight line, simply 
and silently, acknowledging their admiration, and ex- 
ercising due politeness to the fair. A good lesson for 
our Northerners! who like to see their belles circum- 
navigate, before they are clear of them, and now and 
then, the fair one may have to give her chaperon a push, 
to make him understand what is due politeness — rath- 
er a quiet way to hurt his feelings, I think, yet you are 
sensible it is truth to a verity. And now dear Maria* 
I must close. In a few days I go to FayetteviJle, and 
will endeavor to write something interesting: I trust 
for your sake, I shall soon acquire a competency, to 
relieve you from your present dependance and tyran- 
ny. Rest on hope it does not aways prove fajlacious, 
and believe me, yours, traly, 

CONRAD 



10 
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LETTER II. 

Naw-Yoitic. 
Hope — even hope, dear Conrad, is despoiled of it^ 
inexhaustible resources — ^but to despair even amidst 
the wreck of this sweet beguiler! would ill requite your 
Indefatigable iKeal for my future happiness! whea I con- 
sider your present undertaking, I shudder at my own 
ingratitude: — ^yet still, the thought of your success in 
business, is veiled so doubtfully, I fear to anticipate.— 
To glean a competency by traversing that uncertain 
element, the ocean — is to encounter danger, tempests, 
and perhaps death — but your Maria will rise above 
this despairing picture, while contemplating the design 
My aunt still retains her tyranny — indeed I do not ex- 
pect her to change — and cruelly insiouates you have 
left me forever. But you who have beguiled niy 
weary hours, poured the oil of comfort into toy bereav- 
ed heart; can never be guilty of so dreadful a thought. 
We are singularly situated, Conrad; we are alone ami^ 
thousands — let us twine together like twin buds on a 
lonely stillk, and blossom, and fade, and die, and share 
one common tomb — emblems of eil^ui^ing affection— 
but jfipu will playfully ask, where is my boasted gaiety? 
when sorrow displays her cankering fangs, I am wjf" 
self C/onrad — the weak minded, alone despair. ' The 
truly intelligenimind, soars above the chariges of earth 
nor would I now indulge in complaint if it were not to 
one I can communicate in perfect freedom. The vul- 
gar crowd ^ould never detect the sorrow concealed be- 
neath the veHof gai^y,and when I mingle in the wbrlo 
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and its varied amusements, I laugk with the careless, 
and smile with the cheerful. 

Aunt is profuse to a fault ia her gifts; but it is the 
real meaniBg of this generosity, the essence , of this 
kindness that affects me. Oh that she would heap t^^ 
cast-ofi* w^atdrobe of her meanest. servants upon me, so 
that I might sense one gleam of sunshipe, one deep 
sealed thought of pure affection from her chilling heart. 
It is for the world she lives, and moves, and has her 
being, .for the paltry encomii^m of the multitude I 
live a prey to her insatiate thirst of worldly love— *a 
tool for her.exhaustless vanity, to praise; and appro ve> 
a thousand things against my own consifieace. It i^ 
not the love of the world, or the pos^ssion of lucre 
can satiafy and ensure my happiness, it is the peace ^t 
home I desire — ^it is that I cri|ve. My aunt is natur- 
ally possessed of a good understanding and a generous 
disposition ; but her dominative temper requires top 
much, and she is easily irritated* A word about your 
fair passenger, you gallant her through an admiring 
crowd! I am not jealous— <)nly. amazed! — ^it is pnlya 
broad we ca^ really test character. 

Yoursjp purity of affection. MARIA. 

LETTER III. 

, Fatettevilxb. 

I acknowledge the receipt of yours Maria, with 
thanks. I took the stage for Fayettevjlle and have re- 
mained here some time. The distance from Wilmiog^ 
ton is about 90 i^iles, there is nothing tii engage the 
attention of the traveller, except ^ coofinued succes* 
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■ion of pine treeSy with now and then bh opening :n this 
▼ast forest, displaying a log hut, amoking tremendous- 
ly. Afler I arrived I took a review of the town, which 
lajfl on level ground, watered by a small creek that 
runs into Cape Fear, from which river all the produce 
of this place is shipped to Wilmington. There is some 
houses of note; the state badk — a block in Hay-street 
composed of brick; a large block of buildings is slow- 
ly progressing just below Hay Mount. There are t 
Theatre and Masonic Hall — the former is rather indlA 
ferent; a statfs house and market— above the market 
the Presbyterians meet to worship — it is 1, very ordi- 
nary place; a methodist meeting house where the blacks 
chiefly resort — they are very enthusiastic in their wor- 
ship, and their groans can be heard distinctly — but I 
mast confess there are a few white families that belong 
to this church, that are jui exception to this violent 
ranting set, as mony term them. I have had the pleas* 
ure of being introduced to them, and if a cheerful ex- 
terior, combined with their qui^t manner of worship, 
is sufficient evidence of religion, then are they relig- 
ious. 

The academy serves a double purpose, a seminar j 
of learning on week days, and on Sunday the JBpisco- 
palians hold their worship there.* 

By the way*— your severe remark on my gallantry 
was rather just, I will acknowledge she was passing 

*Thifl description was taken seveiml yean ago;''the town bat 
Unproved raucb since, very elegant Epvcopal and Preab^terian 
ehnrchea bavelieen added. Bot the naoat coiypicuoos edifioa* ia 
the La Fayette hotel— it is quite an oraainem to the towa It via 
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fair, and woald itave given you some cause to fear the 
ancient monster, jealousy; but the want of cash, Ma* 
ria, is rather a preventative for the inclination: so no 
more of her. She was young — ^too young; and thd 
world is yet new to her infant inind. Our parting was 
tender, aaid the sight might move your own compas* 
stonate heart. She is the first rival you ever had any 
eause to dread; but I am more than yours now, an4 
af\er all, it is but a childish whim; do not give it ^ 
thought, but hope for a day when we shall in each oth- 
er live and die, as your metaphor beautifully predicts, 
I shall leave'here soon — yours, CONRAD. 

said when La Fayette visited here, he was highly delighted with 
his reception and entertainment in a town 4iiid hotel bearing .his own 

^ name; and he was heard to declare he never had been so mneh at 
home, since he had left France. There are several imprdvements 
too lengthy to describe in detail, the above description will serve 
to evidence, that although Carolina is yet in her infancy, she may 
claim affinity with her Northern neighbors. The increase of her 
population is chiefly owing to the constant emigration from tbf 
North, for the purpose of gain ; while iSiany of her own inhabitants 
retire to Alabama and the neighboring states, in hopf^ of more 
lands, and an easier mode of cultivation. A planter of my ac- 
quaintance observed to me^-he was going to the "End of the 
JVoia" — meaning Illinois — to put his corn in the ground without 
the trouble of hoeing afterwards. Many are induced to sacfifiot 
their own lands, and often the lives of their families, by such in- 
fataation; leaving their former lands in all the beauty of springing 

' verdure, and sure to vield them a saffieiency by honest industry. 
Their very travelling is aA incommodious as miserable — pent up 
in a wagon, with hardly food sufficient to keep Kfe together. As 
I was travelling through the back country, some miles beyond 
Fayette, I met a most wretched conveyance bound for the rich 
lands ! a horse so worn down, you could count every bone In hii 
body; drawing a small box of wood, placed on sticks, which served 
as wheels: in this enclosed box were four children, very young, 
with rass thrown around to keep thefA warm: a man was en the 
horse's hack guiding him, and a boy sat behind, a woman barefoot, 
< carrying' her infant «Qd a pack on her back, walked alongside.*-** 
It was ibe moi^ mismrabie sight I ever beheld. 

10* 
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LETT£R IT, 

I am now dear Maria on board a ship bound for Sur- 
inam. Toar imaginatidn would never tire in viewing 
the scintillating sun, rise from his fathomless bed of wa- 
teni| and set in its usual brilliancy — but even this 
beautiful sight, palls upon my satiated eyes! what shall 
I write joU) yon teasing jade? you avaricious vixen! 
woman's iahaustless curiosity is never satisfiecU shall 
I tell you we have a fair breeze — studding sails set—' 
and what next? you little eager guinea-hen, with your 
uninte^ible jabber! you lisping curled headed en- 
eroaeher! you- trespass #a patience! — impose on good , 
nature t-*would it still the restless^ wanderings of yonr 
curious little black ^es to tattle to you about a ship's 
phriles? how the con^pass is boxed, or what sail 'was 
Ibrledy or- unfurled? No, I will not — ^remainthen an 
ig^oramiKis! Tor I never should rest tn peace by a 
bcaghi fire, at your own fireside, or inhale the sweet 
scented blossoms in your bowery, till you attained to 
the loaowle^e of every rope attached to a ship— you 
monopolizer of hearts! every coil of your dark hair 
adds,janotherIink to your train of admirers! 

Maria we caught a grampus to-day, and two sharks, 
•ut one up, put spriisail-yard across another, and set 
him adrifl. Each shark has always two small fish for 
pilots: they are about the size andMikeness of a pick- 
erel* » / 

Alariai I rise about 8 o'clock, breakfast, read, dine, 
take a nap, rise, walk the depk, take a peep at the com- 
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pass, take tea, and at ten retire again to sleep. Bles- 
sed is he who can sleep as well as retire. 

At intervals I amuse myself with a cigar, which is 
rather a growing favorite*-^thtts I have written a prettj 
correct paragraph. 

Jaljr 4th. This day is ushered in by American caa- ^ 
non. How many people there are, in America, at 
this moment, enjoying, tfnd celebrating the era of their ' 
ladepeadence! and how ihany th^e are, o\A of those 
limits, confined to the very smaU space of IQP feet*— 
I among the latter— onany are doomed to wear** away . 
the tedious moments as they roIL I almost e&vy ^tbe . 
pleasure the day affords, to the youftg men of 4(^ ac» 
quaintance, in my native city. ^It is to be hoped dear. 
girl, I shall never again be placed in a situation solids*' 
agreeable as t\^e present one; for I have not only the 
oonsidentCion of being deprired of the enjoyments whtck 
this day. gives to eveiy Americ^in— ^but being ataea,'' 
aad a light wind add, a correct 8uppositi«a, that 
we are to the northward of oar port ; and perhaps ^ 
eventually, may set to the leeward. These are sen- 
sations, both dfcagreeable and irreconc^able^ howeiver, < 
hope the sheet anchor of man, yet^brac^es me; and if*' 
the Lord will favor us with a strong breeze we nay 
arrive soon. 

We spoke with a ship tp-day Maria — ^to me6t a^l- 
low being on the ocean, reminds^e of the deserts of 
Arabia — can the mariner be less elated^ than a lone 
traveller on that desert of sand# 

Surinam — ^here we are safe and sound; only I had 
S:ot too much used to the sailors rolling walk, to appear 
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quite the gentleman; I fear, if. I plough the ocean macb 
more, you will scarcely recognise me; but you pay, 
you like to see a sun-burnt cheek — but yet I fear that 
bright luminary has kissed mine too frequently for your 
pouting lip to relish. For variety's sake, I will give 
you a description of the funeral ceremonies here. 

The Governor of the colonies, of Surinam and Bar- 
bice, residing in Parimaribo, died this morning of a 
short illness. He was interred in the afternoon, afler 
the following ceremonies. The counsellor dressed in 
red, and the officers of the goverment, followed the 
corpse, which was laid on a bier, and carried by 
soldieri. The military preceded 'the corpse — ^the 
infantry fired once, before they moved, and then pro- 
ceeded to the' burial-ground: when they arrived, they 
fired twice. After the Governor was consigned to 
^arth the followers went home promiscously; and the 
liulitary retired to their barracks. The manner of 
their interment is dissimilar to that of the United States. 

Surinam is a very pretty town, and is about as large 
as Providence, R. I. 

Again my dear girl, I am on the ocean; we lef\ 
Parimaribo on Thursday, and was brought too, off Fort 
Amsterdam; after having sent to the Governor for a 
pass. The captain sent a voucher on shore, to certify 
that weliad paid for the shot,( fired at us going in! we 
thought best to maka sail, and press by the fort; which 
viras done, bulk the tide was too strong for the wind; 
consequently they fir%d three shot at us; but fortunate* 
ly none reached U9. After the third shot, we hove too, 
«Ad came to anchor* > 



Our captafn then went on shore with the 8hip» pa- 
pers; and being rather vexed, was not very complais- 
ant; went to the captain of the fort; who ordered a 
picquet guard on board the ship. Our captain then 
went immediately to .town, and took an ofHcer from 
the fort there, and returned with orders to the captain 
to sign the pass, which he did very humbly. Ero 
this time, if justice is done^ the scoundrel's bead is 
parted from his body. The object in stopping the ship, 
was t6 make ua pay for a few shot, which cost, for each 
onoi six dollars. This is one' of the methdds by which 
these half starved, half paid, aad half clothed aoldieri 
get their subsistence. ' 

LETTER V. 

WiLMINOTOlf. 

You have no doubt, dear Maria, received my last 
package ere this, I was much gratified to find a letter 
from you in the post office on my return here. Busi- 
ness is rather gloomy. I had an offer from an acquain- 
tance of mine, to go shares with me in the purchase df 
a brig,, and try our luck at Gibraltar — I think I shall 
venture it. If I do, I must see you before I go;/or the 
distance is too full of danger to admit of a longer ab- 
sence, tdlJ heart has long yearned to avail myself of 
that pleasure; nor wouU I, dear companioh of my 
thoughts, ever leave you, to plough the ocean any more, 
cpuld I gain sufficient to maintain us ashore* ¥oa 
write too melancfaolly M^ria, you know not the influ- 
ence on my own mind. I Ihive to restrain many sen- 
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timentfl of feeling — we must be above these trifles of a 
day. In your la^t you requested my advice on a very 
critical point — your behaviour in the circle in which 
you move, and how to conduct with propriety before 
us lords of the creation. I admire you for the appli- 
cation to me, but while my admiration is excited, I se- 
riously regret my incapacity to do justice to so rea- 
sonable a request I can but advise you to read: yet 
forbear the sweetmeat kind now — hereafler, your bet- 
ter judgment will disgust you with too much of it. 
Reading often gives as deep an insight, in the human 
character, as experience: yet it is from the world, and 
from experience, you must collect the ingredients, 
which compounded and matured, are the only safe and 
lasting qualities, on which you can securely rest: I 
should fall far short in one cpmmunication— of telling 
you all that imght^ and ought to be said on the subject— 
leaving my very limited knowledge of etiquette out of 
the question altogether — be discreet — discretion is ev- 
ery thing — be a careful observer of men, and things; 
but never be known as such« Be not too forward, 
neither too reserved; some men are pleai^ed with a romp, 
some with a sentimentalist, others with beauty — but 
all with modesty! above all, speak ill of no one; scan 
not the reputation of your neighbor — ^women are very 
deceitful,' yet ^ot so much as man. Take care who 
you choose for confidantes; be always just and fear 7ioi\ 
regard not top much the public clamor — people will 
talk"^— you might as well attempt to change the current 
of the sea — hush the roaring of a mighty cataract, or 
direct the course of heavelis brightest luminary, as eU* 
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deavor to silence the busy public: — in a word, your 
own discretion must be your tutor. 

Maria do give rae a description of New- York — I dare 
believe it will be interesting; for I have almost forgot- 
ten the place — only think, how long I have been ab- 
sent; farewell, dear girl — ^write soon and cheerfully. 

CONRAD. 

LETTER VI. 

New-Tork, 
Well Conrad, then you require of my feeble pen, a 
description of this London of Americ^. I certainly 
have a A^sire to amuse you, but what a tax! you then 
would have me send a chart of the city— drawn too by 
myself, what you would think inexhaustible, I must ex- 
haiist in a whiff. Why to write even the names of the 
streets, would take half a day — not including the 
churches, which are about a hundred. Here it is all 
bustle — seeing every body, and knowing no one; car- 
nages and drays, continually roaring on the pave- 
ments — and now — even now, while I am writing, such 
a continual roaring from the sailors — 'yeo heave ho'! — 
. and the cries of chimney sweeps, and market people 
and fishermen^ that I can hardly distinguish what is 
said, between two girls, at my elbow, describing Miss 
Butterfly's dress at Mrs. Miller'^s party — and how it 
was admired— and every minutea concerning late pat- 
terns, and new beaux, and homely girls; I seated my- 
flelf and escritoir at the window, to give you a correct 
picture — ^here comes a dandy swinging along in the 
real jemmy-jump style -^now a pert Misa-*— an alder- 
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man, with his corpulent dignity, crowding along midst 
drunken sailors, old women, porters, merchants, 
and bulky plough boys : mingled with the cry of all 
kinds of articles, from the necessary to the super* 
fluous — ^this is something like New-Tork. And last 
not least your advice was thankfully received^ and shall 
bo as far as possible faithfully attended to. ^' Discre- 
tion and prudence," has ever been my motto, I never 
had a right kind of protector, but was pushed through 
the crowd av random. To escape the curled rancorous 
tongue of slander, the mind must be ever on the alert 
I knoW that female fame, hangs on a slender founda- 
tion, and endeavor to disarm fell slander of ^er keen 
edged weapon, by an upright candid behavior. The 
public opinion* cannot be dii^regarded, and I believe 
however destitute and unprotected, if the individual 
possesses a cultivated /ntellect, and un upright heart, 
she can always attain. the society most calculated to 
^cheer her — that of the wise and good: for in my opin- 
ion there are but two classes^ although there/are very 
' many grades in our city, and those two are the intelli- 
gent and the ignorant. But alas! how many flowers 
perish for the want of nurture! — to be bereft of one's 
own kindred, to pine alone in a cold world — for one 
• youngj and inexperienced, \o be parted from the object 
of its fondest affection, it is no common misery; but 
jou'see I ftm relapsing into my usual strain: but united 
minds can never be seperated; and may we hold this 
intelligent intercourse, as a treasure. Recollect, thej 
that cap test the rectitude of their own hearts need 
not fear the malicious censures of an ill-natursi 
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world. Let us choose religion for our comfort, and 
God as our guide. * It is religion that can amelio- f 
rate the heart, and open before us a glorious prospect: * 
that can heal the wounds of disappointment knd extract 
the bitterness of sorrow, soflen our hearts, and prepare 
them for a better world. Can a rational mind, be a- 
shamed of what ennobles, and dignifies human nature ? 
it never ought — but there are many individuals of this 
degrading nature, who would not acknowledge, that 
they ever gave an ejaculation to the Throne of Grace 
in their lives — it is heathenish — it is degrading. 

You speak of returning, I cannot say all I wish on 
the subject; but I do hope- you will return soon. A 
separation from those I love, augments rather than di- 
minishes afiectioq. I anticipate much happiness on 
your return; however, there is no dependanee to be 
placed on a state so precarious. The most flattering 
prospects, will daiice before our easily deluded fancy; 
and after leading us through the winding mazes of hope 
and fear, elude our wishes, and in the end, leave us a 
prey fo disappontment. But yet dear Conrad if we 
choose the right path, we may yet become happy. My 
wish, is to know myself— and that is the chiefest of 
knowledge; to pluck away the Hares,' and sow the 
Vheat' shall be my future task. 

tn the sincerity of affection, MARIA. 



LETTER VII. 

Genoa. 
I will now, dear Maria, give myself the pleasure of 

informing yon of my safe arrival. Our cargo will do 

11 
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better here than at Gibraltar. Having a leisure mO' 
4 inent, I cannot, in itiy opinion, occupy it better, than 
% hj giving you some idea of my observations, while 
travelling. A few days after my arrival, I partially 
explored the huge rock of Gibraltar, attended by two 
natives as guides. After having travelled two hours^ 
we ascended six flights of stone steps; each flight con- 
sisting of about 150 steps. I arrived at its summit, od 
the East side, which is the back part of the rock where 
it is nearly perpendicular, and is computed to be about 
1900 feet above the surface of the sea. On the South, 
and at the summit, are to be seen the ruins of St. 
George's Tower, which was located purposely, for a 
place of observation, and intended to be raised to a 
height, from which they could watch the movements 
at Cadia; it was however struck by lightning before it 
could be perfectly completed, and the project wa3 
then entirely abandoned. 

On the West part of the rock, which fronts the baj, 
lies the town; which is about two Diiles long, and is 
enclosed by stone batteries, which are thought' to be 
impregnable. The declivity of the front, is so steep, 
as to render it impossible to ascend, or descend, on a 
parallel line. Among the most remarkable curiosi- 
ties of Gibraltar, is a subterraneous passage, ealled St 
Michaels cave. A few days since it was lighted in com- 
phment to a French Ambassador, who visited Gibral- 
tar, solely for the purpose of viewing its local situation. 
He entered the cave, with suite and attendants, and 
proceeded about the distance of one mile: the obstupe- 
factive state of the atmosphere, in the interior, was of 
such force that they had to abandon it — beyond that 
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•distaace will extinguish a light. It is believed by ma- 
ny that the passage extends across the Straits; and 
we very well know that it was a belief of the an- 
cients that when the world was created, the two con- 
tinents of £urope and Africa were connected. The 
excavations at the north end of the rock, are such as 
to render a correct description difficult, if not unat- 
tainable. Tiers of artillery, projecting one above 
another, and batteries are planted on all the command- 
ing heights. The most splendid and warlike exhibition 
that I have ever witnessed, was when each gun in the 
rock was fired, as a salute to their French Guest. No 
event could be imagined, more terrific to the people of 
Great Britain, than the loss of Gibraltar; or could give 
greater cause for exultation among their enemies. It 
is the key to the Mediterranean, and no other nation 
could well retain it; for Great Britain with her navy, 
can supply the inhabitants with thdse provisions that 
its limited situation^ and sterility of the soil refuse to 
yield. 

The number of inhabitants is computed at 15000 souls; 
3000 of which belong to the military department. 

The city of Genoa is very large, and is beautified 
with stupendous buildings. It stands at the foot of a 
high mountain, on the sea, which renders the pros- 
pect from the bay delightful. The streets are im- 
passible with carriages. There is a great commercial 
business carried on here, and there are perhaps at this 
moment 400 sail of merchantmen in port. 

This city is one of the most ancient of the Mediter«» 
ranean; and it is said that they possessed a hexagonal 
^a8e,known by the name Sacro Catino or sacred ptaie, 
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which an Augustine monk endeavored to prove, to be 
the very vessel in which the paschal lamb was served 
up, to Christ and all his apostles, on the eve of his as- 
cension. The design was very ingenious; but the ves- 
sel has been examined by a committee of chemists, who 
declared it to be nothing more than a piece of coloured 
glass. 

I have nothing more to add; and only hope you en- 
joy as good health as I do. Your last letter gave me 
infinite delight; to acknowledge our faults is the sur- 
est road to reformation; may the Omnipotent stili direct 
you in the path you have chosen; and may we both 
arrive at last, after troubles and trials are done, to the 
mansion of eternal rest. CONRAD. 

P. S. To prophecy a disappointment, often ensures 
onjB — when you receive this, you will doubtless be 
grieved, that fate should frown on our meeting; but I 
will still hold out the anchor of hope to your view; be- 
lieve me, my dear girl, that after this voyage, which 
has so far been prosperous — we shall meet, never to 
part; for I think I have acquired sufficient to commence 
business in our native city. I intend to still keep my 
share in the Brig Tontine, and continue in the com- 
mission business; you are very still about your con- 
quests — I do know you are susceptible of love, why 
then do you secrete from me, that you are also capa- 
ble of inspiring it in others. The foul fiend jealousy, 
I suppose, silences all confidence. 
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LETTER VIII. 

New-York. 

Your favor dear Conrad, was received joyfully. Can 
there be a solace equal to this channel of communi- 
cation, save the presence of the object personally? 
there cannot Lam convinced: it almost satisfies my 
anxious heart and balances the disappointment of 
not seeing you. A]th6ugh as you must judge, it was 
very great. But you will always continue to throw me 
some flowers among the thorns; and hope is a beauti- 
ful vision, to which you cling in all extremities. I will 
to please you, grasp at the shadow, till I can reach the 
substance: yet perhaps in complying, I court great- 
er trials and disappointments. Goldsmith' advises us, 
always to look on the bright side of things, and also he 
says there is not so much glory in never falling as in 
rising every time we fall. 

Without further comment let me inform you, that 
my spirits are below par — and greatly do I rejoice 
that you are coming home. ' By my aunt's extrava- 
gance, she has nearly exhausted her fortune; which 
never was sufficient to meet the demands of her splen- 
did entertainments. I know not what will become of 
her: for she exists but in the smiles of her adulated 
circle. We have had to cut some of our acquaint- 
ances, which adds fuel to her irritable temper; and I 
do not even live comfortably; for I mgfe my depend- 
•nce ten-fold: and she was cruel enough, to hint the 
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cMier day, that I was the chief cause of all her mu- 
fortunes — for this reason — ^because I would not ac- 
cept the offer of Mr. Fenelon, who you know, is 

very wealthy — she said if I had any gratitude— I 
might ^€munerate some of her favors. Conrad, I 

have long borne with her uneven temper, but I nev- 
er Was accused of ingratitude before; for she well 
knows, I have often remonstrated against such pro- 
fusion. If I have erred in accepting, what she took 
infinite delight in seeing others admire — may I be 
forgiven. I cannot sacrifice my peace of mind, to 
remunerate, even this great debt of her own impru- 
dence. It is painful to write such unpleasing intelli- 
gence to you; but you are the only one to whom I 
may look for present succor and may it come speed- 
ily! I believe if it had not been for you, dear Con- 
rad, I should have been tempted to sacrifice my hap- 
piness, in consenting to this union: for the gentleman 
above named, is every way worthy my esteem, my 
]ove is but a mite in the balance against unrequited 
obligations : however, even amidst this portentous 
cloud, I have a young friend who is much interested 
in my welfare : when you come I will introduce you 
to her, and she may surpass, even the fair passenger, 
whom you took such pains to please. I have a sur- 
prise for you, Conrad, so to hasten you hofiie, I will 
e^eu keep the secret. To enhance the' mystery, I 
will just drop a word about a brother of hers, of 
whom she' is incessantly speaking; — and to cap the 
oKmax, I have never seen him, but through the medi- 
um of a letter; by the contents, I should judge he was 
possessed of a brilliant intellect. Now this is mystery 
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— this is excitement — and when you return, the wlHiie 
may be unravelled to your satisfaction. Suffice it lo 
add, our acquaintance is rather superior, to the mere 
formal etiquette of city friends. I believe she loves 
me sincerely. She is a paragon of beauty and has a 
fine mind — to hear her reason* would amuse you. I 
believe she has been crossed in love; for, what think 
you of this ? — " Maria," said she, the other night, as 
we were anxiously expecting our partners* to attend a 
ball, ^ There is no faith, or confidence to b^jy|Lced 
in man, do not be too sanguine in your expellations. 
The heart of man is a fathomless abyss — 'he knows 
his own motions; but every one else, must be an ab- 
solute stranger to them — Dissimulation is a charac- 
teristic quality — ^they glory in falsehood — The weak- 
ness of our sex, shameful as it appears to a generous 
mind, is their triumph. The ruin of an ijnfortunate 
woman, is too often owing to a noble cause; and sen- 
sibility, and a generous contidence are frequently re- 
paid witl) the blackest ingratitude. Were we possess- 
ed of less susceptible hearts, we should not fall a 
prey so oflen, to the arts of designing men. I am 
no satirist; but truth and experience, has led me to 
make these observation. You know I am not an en- 
emy to the sex, I am sensible there are many, worthy 
and excellei^t hearts; but the wheat, and the chaff, are 
so intermi?^%fl, that it is very difficult to make a just 
distinction. Be very careful of your heart — for when 
once disposed of, it is not easily recalled. There ia 
no knowing even by the most unqualified professiak^, 
at what the heart of man really aims!"y 
But a truce with her moralizing. A man must, I 
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•tbiQk, be possessed of more than common rhetoric, to 
eagage a heart, so well fortified as hers appears to be. 
But only think Conrad she is younger than I am. 1 
treasure her friendship highly; the generality ofrajr 
friends have no idea of a delicate friendship! their feel- 
ings ,are too gross, too worldly, to taste the refinements 
of it : but my chosen friend is of a different texture 
from then^: — ^how often Conrad, is this term, friend, 
abused, and made a cloak for the vilest of purposes ! 
Sonie yiink there is no such thing on earth as strict 
friendship; and those who profess to be, are entitled 
enthusiastic romancers. I can give the lie to this un- 
reasonable aspersion; and yet we are too apt to be 
taken by the specious appearance of a graceful per- 
son, and overlook the more valuable endowments of 
interior worth: it is true, an amiable form, when join- 
ed with manners equally engaging, has attractions al- 
most irresistible; — but in the choice of a friend, we 
should not be swayed by external accomplishments: — 
the disposition of the mind, and the sentiments of the 
heart, should determine our choice; that can produce 
a steady attachment; if the object is possessed of that 
one thing needful, there is nought to fear; — may this 
benign corrector of the heart, make a deeper impres- 
sion on yours! Conrad, I do wish — ^you would think 
more of it than you do; encourage serious thoughts — 
gayety does not always make us more happy — ^if they 
come to you, court their stay; would you willingly 
forego your hopes of future happiness, for the unsub- 
stantial joys of this present visionary life ? You surely 
would not. — Then my dear Conrad, as you value mj 
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love — aye — and reverence a greater than I— choose 
this Beacon for your guide — it will support you 
through every vicissitude^-that we want more than 
human fortitude, to bear up under the trials, incident 
to the present state, the vexations we are constantly 
exposed to are sufficient evidence. Dear Conrad, 
when I contemplate the sublime glories of the invisi* 
ble world; — ^how contemptible, and insignificant are 
earthly honors! and how weak, and insipid, ev^ry en- 
joyment below the skies ! How delightful is 'the 
thought, that the affections we form here on earth,— 
death itself can never divide; — but that we can meet 
our loved ones beyond the grave! Feeble man! how 
weak, and ineffectual, thy efforts, to counteract the 
commands of Heaven! Recollect dear Conrad, the 
power religion has over our hearts, inclines us to be 
submissive to the great disposer of events: — ^Yet I 
cannot help acknowledging, I repine much at fate, 
when I consider my present misfortunes. Soon, they 
will be made public, and there are some persons who 
will exult to behold them. Surely, that bosom must 
be divested of every benevolent principle, that can re- 
joice, in the sufferings of a fellow creature! but there 
are ^many — degrading as the acknowledgement is, to 
human nature. Your knowledge of mankind, and your 
own experience, will convince you of this truth! I 
hope you will not laugh at my philosophy; for I am 
sure, these must be the sentiments of every thoughtful 
Amd ! 

\ shall not expatiate longer; for my limits warn me 
to close— -and only observe of this downfall — that there 
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are some poor souls, that are not refiQed enough, to 
appreciate the exalted pleasures of wealth and rank, 
nor can they be sensible of the acute distresses of a 
reverse but jog on calmly themselves, and care not for 
the prosperity, or adversity of others: — or if they no- 
tice it, it is only to make some unfeeling, or censorious 
remark. But I trust that you, and the fair unknown, 
will ever remain true to me . For afiection, found- 
ed on reason and supported by truth, is too strongly 
cemented, even for time or misfortunes to erase. — 
Conrad, you will think my quill was plucked from one 
of those wild geese that passes even this hub-bub of a 
City, and that the propensity of that wild creature, has 
made rapid progress through my brain, so I'll e'en 
close and wish you a pleasant voyage, but do write 
once more — ^your affectionate MARIA. 

P. S. Your letter was. amusing, and instructing^ 
do give me more descriptions. 

LETTER IX. 

Gibraltar. 
With pleasure dear Maria, I improve the present 
conveyance of sending you anpther scrawl, in answer 
to your truly impressive letter. There is something 
really charming, in true friendship, and disinterested 
love — they are the life of the mind, and as essential 
to its existence, as food is to the body; the latter 
makes constant demands, for the gratification of na- 
ture in order to its preservation — so the former, re- 
quires as constant a circulation of the fine sensations. 
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The faculties of the mind cannot he inactive — thej 
roust be ever employed, and always in motion — in 
doing acts of kindness for those we love, and exercis- 
ing forbearancce to those we hate. 

I admire your style of writing! and may you write 
many such sermons, to your wayward Conrad — You 
are sensible he needs such serious advice often — It is 
woman alone, that can, by her mild persuasions, lead 
perverse men to the altar of religion; — and there in- , 
fuse holy thoughts by her precepts, and more than all, 
by her example of purity: — would there were more 
Maria's, to dare out their thoughts — for surely, they 
most become a female; and cast a bewitching loveli^- 
ness, around her sacred form! Maria, it is woman, ihki .» 
is responsible at last, for man's happiness — and how- 
little, they think of this grand desideratum of their 
power — but to your request-**If I were to attempt to 
retail to you the different scenes which has been my lot 
to pass through, it would comprise a journal of some 
magnitude, — filled up with every species 6f privations, 
hunger and thirst, disappointments both bitter and sal- 
utary — hopes and gains, fluctuations, thoughts of an 
almost distracted mind; — with little more than a com- 
petency of fortitude t^heck them — Fortu% that fick- 
le dame has played such strange tricks with me, for en- 
during her fantastics with so much forbearance, and 
composedness. Adversity is a rugged nurse, and life 
such as mine, were useless, and tiresome, if we could 
not console ourselves with the belief, that lessons in- 
stilled by adversity, were sulutary; inasmuch as they ' 
may compensate by afifording a contrast^ should we in 
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our subsequent life, be relieved from our cares, an« 
perplexities: — and I hope by unswerving determinatioa 
to continue in the paths of rectitude, and wait the 
events of unceasing tinie, that I shall not ever remain 
as the coblers wife who was always the last woman in 
the village who got a pair of shoes. The world seems 
almost ready to explode, and discharge itself of its un- 
precedented commixture, of iniquity, and avarice — 
but what will be the final result of so much fraud, 
speculation, and atrocity, cannot be easily foretold ; 
but 1 am of an opinion, that as the world wars, it in. 
dicates something more dreadful than the human mind 
is capable of conceiving! — The devastation which is 
»b discoverable in the afiairs of*men, is attributable in 
' a great degree to the superabundant number of styled 
merchants, whose minds and capacities, were limited 
at the outset; whose iictt of the manners of the world, 
never extended a degree from their fireside, have 
stalked forth and mingled with ^the busy hum' of the 
universe, little thinking, that experience b the moi^ 
essential of all other acquirements — They are possess- 
ed ofthe needful cash, and blindly think this, all that 
is required^— they domineer over others, whose enlar- 
ged views, can penetrate their%ontracted thoughts^ 
but the need of pecuniary assistance silences all con- 
troversy. I am writing rather unintelligibly, to a girl 
who has scarce seen sixteen summers — but I have in- 
dulged in a mercantile subject, to give you some idea 
^ of a mind like mine, soniewhat improved to yield un- 
« der men who are limited in knowledge, and powerful 
with a full purse. 
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Tour situation is perplexing in the extreme;— ^how- 
ever, I trust soon to be with you, and all may yet be 
well. You might have been kind enough, to have writ* 
ten the flame, of your fair incognita*, — but very well, 
I will soon repay you, for such q^ystery; — and as to 
her brother, why there is not much danger of him, if 
you have not had ocular proof of his accomplishments. 
Our brig 'Will sail soon, and we shall undoubtedly be 
in New-York by the 20th of June. Farewell dear Ma- 
ria, and may Heaven look kindly on thy fate, till it 
shall please the Mighty I^ler of our destinies to 
wail me to thy release. With affection. 

CONRAD. 



Long weeks rolled by, and JVf aria, had experienced 
the severest agony the hum^^eart could undergo: — 
she had never heard from Conrad — at the time she re* 
ceived the letter above recorded, Hope, that charm- 
ing deceiver, visited her waking, and sleeping thoughts. 
Her prayers had gone forth, that she might once more 
see this idol of her heart, and once more, enjoy unin- 
terrupted happiness, in being reunited never to part. 
Her health had visiU^ 4jeclined,and her alftit, had tak- 
en her from place, to place, ho{)ing that change of . 
scene might restore her, but she was not seen to smile 
until she arrived at Montpelier, the residence of Judge 
Yernon and was clasped to the bosom of her frfend 
Rosalvina Le Roy. 

The day arrived, when' uncertainty no more bar- :, 

assed her fe elinga— *but the alternative was agoni- 

12' , 
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cing! She was uncommonlj lively that day and So* 
aalvina was endeavoring ta make hejr believe, it was 
a good omen; and a presage, that the day, might ter- 
minate with much joy . Sad foreboding !— Maria's life 
was nearly the forfeit of her own imprudence. 

" Here comes Tom," said her friend, gaily, " with 
a goodly budget from the office, you have made good 
speed Tom toniay" continued Rose as she placed a 
piece of sponge-cake in his hand. 

^^Thank-ye Madam,*" returned wooley head, while his 
thick lips expanded displaying teeth that might court 
a comparison, with the purest ivory — bowing his head, 
with a quick flourish of both hands, aiid the' left foot, 
he withdrew to masticate the treasure. 

^' Louis, is profuse in his .compliments to jeu 
Maria," said Rosalvina, as she placed a letter in her 
hands — ^'and here is the £vening Post-— ^I know you 
will read my brothers letter with more interejst, afler 
you have taken a glance over the ship news. 

The two friends were soon truly engaged in search- 
ing the Marine list-^Suddenly the paper dropped froiD 
the nerveless hands of Maria; and she was a move- 
less image of despair — Not a word escaped her, T^ot a 
tear fell; — !br grief, overpowerii^ grief, had congeal- 
ed her heart! — Suddenly she appeared to possess super 
natural strenght, and taking the paper from the floor, 
she summoned her aunt, and read aloud the following 
paragraph. 

Arrived — Ship Enterprise from Canton— In lat39,lon 
70, fell short of water; — 20th inst. spoke Brig Ton- 
tine from Gibralter, bound for New- York, receivedia- 
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vitatioQ to board her, — accepted — and got supply of 
water, left the Brig— steered off to the leeward — a vi- 
olent storm ensued, stranded most of our rigging 
and carried away our fore>top-mast — the next morning 
to our great surprise, pinked up some boxes marked 
with the name of the Brig, and one of her boa|s. This 
is to inform all interested that the Brig Tontine is un- 
doubtedly lost, with all her crew and cargo. 

Maria had finished, — and her aunt was in a parox~ 
ysm of grief — her friend was weeping violently, she 
alone was calm, but it was a deadly calmness, nlore 
terrible even than violent grief 

^^Look at that beautiful mountain!" she said with a ^ 
ghastly smile, pointing to the scene '^behold it now 
bending over the beautiful valleys, and full crowned 
fields, displaying its majestic garb of trees and its gift 
of wild flowers as if in mockery to the art of man — ^All 
nature i^ quiet, so was my. heart once, but the storm 
came-^I am calm now, and very happy, aye, happy 
as that cliild sporting on th^ green sward before its 
mothers dwelling — but the thunder comes! — I hear it, 
and the lightning — look! look! — ^that tall tree is shiv'^ 
ered to' atoms! — and what tf black cloud has eome over 
the pleasant sky ! — My heart was just so, the morning, 
star of my hope had risen, but a cbud came, heavy^ ^ 
and black, and cold — I looked at it and wondered, aad 
tried to get one ray of glad sunishine — and I could not 
— but I am happy now — very happy;" and she folded 
her hands upon her bosom and looked on the war of ^ 
elements — for a storm had indeed risen, giving a fear- 
ful image of a seared heart, and a blighted intellect-^ 
Maria was a maniac.^ 
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Long had they hoped that reason might ho restored, 
but in vain — and as a last resource her friends conyey- 
ed her to the Philadelphia Asylum for the insane, at- 
tended by Rosalvina and her brother Louis, who was 
then from New- York on a visit to his sister. Having^ 
business to attend to at Philadelphia, he made this (or 
an excuse to linger some weeks round the spot where 
dwelt the beautiful maniac. 

On one of bis visits to the Asylum, he had unknown 
to Maria, entered her room and leaned over her shoul- 
der^ to observe some lines she was tracing on paper, 
with a pencil. They were as follows: And when he 
was tossed among the troubled seas — and the howling 
storm swept over him — and the angry billows beat 
against him heavy and fast — Oh God! didst thou not 
smile on the black waves, and bid him be strong and 
fear not. Didst thou not stretch out thine hand and 
lifl up his struggling soul from the fearful waters! I 
know thou didst — and the triumphant spirit looked oa 
the poor body as it went down, down into the fearful 
depths — and rejoiced that it might not die. Oh God! 
it was a righteous thing to take him away! — but when 
the storms come and the thunders burst over my head 
and. the winds rise and the sea is troubled, O then I 

* see my Conrad in the agony of death, contending with 
the great; waves, and my heaH burns, and my eyelids 
are scorched— they are hot and heavy; O I would 
give my heart's best pleasure for tears 1 take away 

.^ food, it sickens me — but give me tears. But we 
shall meet again — we two shall meet; merciful God 
hasten the day ! 
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'< But why so selfish, Maria?" said Louis, softening* 
his voice to a feeling pathos, and taking her hand.-*— 
^'Rose and myself claim some of your affectionla — do 
we not? see Maria you only say two." 

She clasped (ler thin hands together, and looking 
wildly in his face fra.ncticly exclaimed " Who are you? 
you weep! Ah stranger! he is gone — gone— down-— 
down — deeper and deeper — ^the lightnings flash over 
him, and the thunder tolls his knell — but they can-* 
not wake him — he sleeps; do you know it. Ah! he's 
dead! the paper told me so; Ros^ read it with me — 
and I read it all to her, did'nt I Rose? — ^twas good 
news — do you remember it ? ha, ha, ha! The sharks 
and the great whales have eaten him! no matter! there' 
is something &ere" — placing her hand on her head, 
^'no matter — they could not eat that! it flew up, up^ 
up! Just like the spirit of Conrad — God has taken 
away a dreadful weight — it was just crushing me — 
but he has taken it away — ^he is safe — he is happy now 
and so am I" — and then exhausted, she leaned her 
head on her hand, while Louis knelt before her; She 
laid the oth^r hand on his pale brow and appeared calm 
as if nothing had escaped her. 

She patted his forehead playfully, and stooping for- 
ward, kissed it with fervor. Suddenly, the crimson 
sufiused her face and neck, with the deepest dye; and 
she repulsed him with great dignity; — gazing round 
the room she espied Rosalvina, and tremblingly in- 
quired " Where am I ?" 

" With me, dear Maria, and he is my own brother." 

<' F(mr«," said she, pressing her hand to her fore- 
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heady *^ I have none— I am all alone—and the tears 
which had been pent now fell in torrents, yet without 
any aeeming paroxysm. 

'^ Rosalvina, how long have I been with you? aonte- 
thing hafii happened— r^nd I think it has been verj 
long; Oh! I recollect, my poor Conrad is gone — but I 
am at last reconciled. 

And from that blest hour, reason was restored. 

Years rolled on, and Maria became the wife of Lou- 
is Le Roy — But how changed — from the light, humor- 
ous girl, who mingled in the world's gay C4vwd, she 
had become a sedate, mild and amiable woman. Her 
own home held charms enough for her — The companj 
of her beloved husband and her dear sister crowned 
her happiness: and she had another source of gratifi- 
cation — Her proud and impoverished aunt, had ac- 
cepted an asylum in her house, and it was her dail/ 
study to 'return some of the favors which had been 
heaped upon her helpless childhood . A complete rev- 
olution had been effected in this woman — she saw the 
vanity of her former idols — she had detected the hoi' 
k>wness of pleasure— but she could not give them up 
— ^she had clung to them too lori|r — and died, as she 
had lived, a lesson for those who are entirely depend- 
ent on the gay world for happiness. 

Those very people, who had heretofore chilled Ma- 
ria by their neglect, in the hour of need, now crowd- 
ed around her, to bask in her recovered prosperity; — 
•he had received their yisits ior her aunt's sake, with 
complacency, but now that tie was severedby deatbp 
Maria soon chose her own society. ^ 
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Louis Le Roy was a doctor by profession, and as 
be was well known in New York, continued to prac- 
tice there; 
lit was now eight years since the dreadful news of 

the shipwreck had reached them, and which the lapse 
of time, had but too truly confirmed. 

^^ Maria,' said' her sister one day, as the former was 
dressing a bright boy, about two years old; ^* p^ay, did 
you observe that handsome* Spaniard last evening, at 
Mrs. Wilton's — he stared at you the whole evening." 

" You must have watched him very closely, to ob- 
serve who he looked at — I merely recollect of being 
introduced to a Mr. Garcia — if that is the gentleman 
you allude to." 

" Don Garcia, if you please, madam — the very ono 
— well, is he hot very beautiful?" 
. "Tolerable— why?" 

" The fact is, I have thought of no one else, Ma- 
ria — foolish or not, I never was so much pleased with 
a gentleman's manners in my life — I couldn't keep my 
eyes off of him an instant — what do you think of it?" 

" That you are turning romanticr and silly in your 
old age." 

" Old age! — diet's see, — a little the worse for wear, 
I will acknowledge; — but I am jiot 26 yet — and I 
think with some additional puffs and a touj)et here and 
there, I might rally my still youthful spirits, and make 
the crowning conquest." 

** A good plan, but Louis will laugh at your revo- 
lutionized opinionf, when the defender of celibacy 
'comes round the board to shake hands with matrir 
mony.** 
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^'I know 1 shall incur his severity; but we old 
maids cannot come across a Don Garcia every day." 

" Where do you expect to meet him next?" 

" Here, by your permission, for Louis knows him; 
I shall have a charming tete-a-tete^ with him in your 
absence, on domestic duties; fbr really, if you are 
present^ I shall not have a glance," 

" Rosalvina, I tell you I do not like Spaniards — 
they are such cut-throats — pray give up the idea." ,, 

"I cannot; — ^then you know, they say he is so rich." 

''And will riches at last have effect? your grand- 
father has bestowed them profusely on you, why reach 
for more? my experience taught me it was all vanity 
and vexation of spirit, to aspire for aught more than 
was given me." 

*' I will say any thing — promise every thing — dear 
Maria, rather (ft an call forth your long sermons, 
which are kindly given, but it chills my lively spirits 
80 long, I dread to hear them." 

The next evening, the rich stranger was invited; — 
and a second introduction was given to the ladies by 
Dr. Le Roy in person. Rosalvina was in her ele- 
ment,and the handsome Spaniard judged she was yet in 
her teens. The next morning, Rosalvina was deter- 
mined to quiz Maria, for she had observed the latter 
appeared much interested in his converse with her, but 
spoke little — and once her eyes were moistened with 
tears — it ^as a very strange circumstance, and shb 
was determined to solve it. 

" Maria, how do you like Don Crarcia now ?" 

''After all," said she, " I think there is an irrefiisti— 
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ble something, that deeply excites the attention, wlych 
I cannot resist — I wish he would never visit here again 
— I wonder if all Spaniards have the same influence." 

^' I cannot answer for that; but I hope you will aot 
prejudice Louis against him, for have\lm I will, if it 
is a p9ssible thing." 

** Then he has made you proposals ?" ^ 

'^ Rather fast, sister, to suppose that afler an ac- 
quaintailce of only two evenings — but I expect every 
moment when he will oflTer himself ; for I have been 
very agreeable, and you know that is a great conde- 
scension for me." 

The strang-er had visited Rosalvina several times; 
but if Mrs. Le Roy was not present, he always ap- 
peared restless till she came. One evening, Maria 
had just laid her infant in the cradle and was playing 
with her little son; Louis and Rosalvjj^a were absent. 
' '^ Some person knocks," said Maria^ to a servant in 
an outer room. 

It was Don Garcia. Maria received him with great 
politeness and dignity ; offering him a chair, and at 
the same time informing him that Miss Le Roy was 
engaged this evening. After some desultory conver- 
sation had passed, he took the little boy on his knee 
by the never failing lure of a watch seal. 

"My little hero, what is your name?" enquired 
Don Garcia. 

"Conrad Waldro Le Roy," said the little fellow, 
speaking very distinctly. ^ 

Don Garcia first tl^oked at the mother and then at 
the child, with a perfect wildness. 

'^ Waldro did you say ?" 
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'* That is his name," said the mother, with a falter* 
ing voice and a quivering lip, ^^ know you aught of 
that name?" 

^' Know th^ i^ame! madam," said he, seizing her 
hand in forgctfulness, ^' tell me in compassion, if you 
know Maria?" ^ 

" I am Maria " 

'^ My God! I thought so— and I am Conrad — ^your 
ow n " 

Maria heard no more, hut she was pressed to his 
heart, and through the joy of hers, all sense fled. — 
Louis Le Roy entered in the midst of this scene, and 
the little Conrad, frightened almost out of his senses, 
screamed out, '^ Pa! pal that man has killed my ma- 
ma!" 

Louis stood immovable. Conrad Garcia stillheld 
the senseless l^ria, without a knowledge of the pres« 
ence of any one. 

^^ Base Spaniard," said Louis, taking his wife frdm 
the arms of Garcia, ^^ would you deprive a family of 
their peace! come here Rose!" continued the dis- 
tracted husband, as the latter entered thunderstruck, 
at the scene. Hastening to her friend, she soon ap^ 
plied restoratives to the inanimate* form! Conrad ap- 
peared to be insensible of the speech of Louis, but 
continued to gaze on the features of MiEiria, with an 
appearance of insanity ! 

•' Will you leave us!" said Lonis, "for God's sake 
— ^for virlue's sake — tiever come here again!" 

Maria raised her languid head«4^ 

^Louis!' said she, 'will you drive me back to insanity' 
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'^Insanity!" repeated Conrad, and again he tore her 
away from the arms of her friends. 

''The foul fiend jealousy, shall never part us! Le 
Roy! I dare you to seperate us!" 

** Who are you ?" said Rosalvina, "for heaven's sake 
say!" 

"Conrad," said Maria, "Conrad — my own dear 
brother!" 

Louis folded him in his arms. Rosalvina pressed 
his hand and exclaimed, 

" I am Amphithrite — your old friend." 

" Is it possible," said Conrad, ^S the mystery is un- 
ravelled to my satisfaction; you are a true prophetess, 
my dear sister, I am blest indeed!" 

And the night passed in the full overflow of feeling, 
these circumstances may be well supposed to have ex- 
cited, and the day dawned ere they had thought of 
time. * 

"You will dearest brother tell us all the particulars 
to-morrow," said Maria, as Conrad released her from 
the parting embrace, and they separated to retire — for 
the present go dream — aye dream of what you please" 
she added, glancing at the flushed cheek of Rosalvina. 

The next morning, soon as breakfast was removed, 
and the little Conrad had been won to his uncle's 
knee, by the glittering allurement of a bright ^old coin; 
Maria said, "come brother, we are anxious to hear all 
your adventures." 

"For you to hear — or me to relate them aU would 
occupy too much of our precious time now — I. intend 
to economize and make my adventures last for winter 
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evenings amusements, till I am a grey old man — ^But 
to the principals. 

" We left GibraUer soon after I wrote expecting to 
arrive in Nevv-lTork by the 20th of the June following 
In lat. 39, Ion. 70, we encountered a severe storm and 
were shipwrecked." 

*' One of the sailors and my self were saved by cling- 
ing to fragments of the masts which were separated 
from the vessel, and thrown at some distance by a 
heavy sea ; we saw the gallant brig and all our com- 
rades go down while we barely escaped being drawn 
into and swallowed up by the whirlpool which followed. 
1 will not dwell on this painful situation — we were 
picked up by a Spanish brig bound to Callao; after 
having suficred more than you can well imagine. I 
had now lost all, and knowing that a knowledge of ray 
misfortunes would only augment your misery, I would 
not go to New-York — but I wrote then, and afterwards 
but never received any reply." 

An en^bassy to Lima on Commission business was 
proposed; I accepted, and at tliat place had the good 
fortune to conciliate the favor of an old Spaniard bj 
the name of Garcia, who was without children and 
very wealthy — He off*ered me a home on condition 
that I would become his adopted son. I should have 
been hapj)y, but for you, Maria; and Heaven knows 
the misery I have experienced on your account: 1 
suppose you never received any of my letters ?'' 

" I was in the Philadelphia asylum at the time yo'* 
' Imd written I suppose,'' said Maria. 

Conrad shuddered. 
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^'{thought you were dead; but thanks to the Al- 
mighty! he has reunited us at last! How long hav« 
you been in New-York, Conrad?" 

*^ A month — I inquired for you every wbere^ but 
could hear nothing." 

<^ How did you get released from the good old Span- 
iard ?" inquired Rosalvina^ 

" He is dead ! and sadly did I grieve for him, for he 
was possessed of a kipd heart, although he had many 
strange notions. He always used to sleep in a coffin! 
and when I endeavored to dissuade him to renounce 
it, he would say he knew he was going to die;, and 
wished to be ready for the hour! for he never should 
think of death as much as he ought, iif he did not re- 
tain his future bed! — Your grandfather, Rosalvina, 
where is he?" 

'^ He is yet well, and lives at the South ; but he is 
married — would you have thought it, Conrad ? He is 
still kind to me, and has willed me half his fortune, be- 
sides he has allowed me to resume my own name and 
share my time between him and Louis." 

" We will all accompany you back, . Rosalvina," 
said Louis, ^' when you return, and pay our united re- 
spects to Mrs. Vernon; and you must not write the 
old gentleman that Conrad has returned, but let us 
see if he will recognise hiih." 

"I'll lay a wager of that," returned Rosalvina. "Do 
you know that Maria endeavored to make me hate 
you ? because, as she said, Spaniards are such cut- 
throats, and then, Conrad, she said you looked tolerabk 
—can you believe it?" 

13 
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'^ Mj sister does me honor!" said Conrad^ bowing 
obsequiously y while his dark ejes gleamed with Span- 
ish keenness. 

'^ I never liked to look at him,^' said Maria, ^' I ac- 
knowledge, but his image troubled me exceedingly — 
more than I dared express, even to jou, Louis; but 
Bosalvina, I suppose, thought so much of making a 
conquest over your heart, Conrad, that your frequent 
glances at me, caused a great uneasiness." 

^* Maria, you are severe," said Conrad, observing 
the confusion of her Iriend; '' never mind, Rosalvina^ 
I have cash enough now! Are you still disengaged^ 
or have you forgotten that stormy night when you 
said you loved me! Tears have passed away, but 
stilj my heart has gone back fondly, to that hour — I 
had then but a heart to offer you , and I scorned to 
obtrude my penny less love on your notice; though I 
would have laid my only treasure at your feet—" 

"Why! — why was I left ignorant of your love?'* 
sobbed the blushing* Rose, as she fell almost insensi- 
ble into the outstretched arms of Conrad. 

^'But will you not be mine?" whispered Conrad. 

A smile and a blush, with one small hand laid pUy- 
fully in his — were a very definite reply. 

The next evening, they were all collected in the 
^drawing room; and Maria eagerly asked Conrad to 
amuse them, with some of the Spanish customs, and 
manners. 

" Do give us some account of your amusements 
brother; there is one thing I always thought I should 
like to know — ^is it true that Spanish ladies attend » 
Bullfight." 
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^^A Bull bait is one of their favorite aijausemeuts; 
it gives as much delight to a Spanish lady, as it does 
to you to attend a theatre. The house, at Lima, 
built for the purpose, is of circular form; the seats are 
elevated, one above another, like the pit of a theatre. 
There is one particular seat, for Gen. Bolivar and his 
officers. The manner in which they bait these buUs^ 
is this : Four or five men ride on horses, with red and 
green cloths, and ten«are on foot; these have sharp 
knives and swords. As soon, as the wild animal en- 
ters the enclosure, he runs at them with all force.—- 
They then hold these cloths up before him^ which en- 
rages him more — and they run at him, when he does 
not observe them and stab him. 

There were seven bulls killed, at the last Bait I 
witnessed. One of the men killed a bull at one blow^ 
for which feat he received twenty dollars — ^there were 
four horses, decked on their heads, with a white plume, 
tipped with black; these horses are fastened to the 
biiU and draw him out with great speed. 

They had three pieces of fire-works. There was 
one piece in the middle of the area — as soon as the 
bull espied this figure, he ran his horns into it, and it 
went off. A man came out^ riding on one of the bulls 
— ^the wild creature soon threw him; and another man 
seeing his desperate situation, threw a dart at the 
shoulder of the animal, which came clear through 
him — so ends the bull-bait.'' 

'^Horrid! cruel! abominable amusement!" exclaim- 
ed the attentive group. 

^^ But tell us something more of Lima/' said Maria. 
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''Lima it at present,* the most distressed place in 
the world. I took a walk through the city, and noted 
down the number of beggars I met with, which was 
no less than fl(^yentj-five, during a half hours ramble. 
These people say they have been rich once; but the 
frequent changes of government every two or three 
months, makes it impossible to keep any thing. They 
■ell their clothes and every thing they possess, of val- 
ue, to procure bread. 

There are three streams of water, which come from 
the mountains and run through the city — without 
these Lima would be the most sickly city in the world. 
The corporation have men employed to keep the 
streams clear of rubbish; for the people cast all their 
dirt into them. There are about '40 churches, which 
contain 10 or 12 bells in each stee[!»le. These churches 
are very elegantly carved, outside and in. The St. 
Augustine steeple, has nine bells strung in the win- 
dows. One very large bell is hung in the centre. — 
This church covers a square of about 700 feet in 
length, and the same in breadth ; in the centre are 
two large copper fountains. There is an immense 
quantity of gold and silver in these churches. The 
saints-^and there are many of them — are all decora- 
ted with the precious metals. The pillars that sup- 
port the altar, are two feet in circumference, and are 
cased in silver.' These images which are crowned, 
are encased in large mahogany frames,, with glass set 
into them. About two years ago, the Governor of 
this city ordered a part of the St. Augustine church, 
pulled down, to make room for his carriage, to turn 
•1821—22. 
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before the theatre, which order was executed. The 
houses all have flat roofs, and are built of clay and 
mud, on the back part ; the fronts are of brick, the 
partitions made of cane-poles. It never rains there^ 
but a heavy dew falls in the night, and supplies the 
earth with moisture. 

The Spaniards keep better regulations, than the Pa- 
triots; with the former if a man steals the amount of 
four rials he is shot. When the Patriots had posses- 
sion, there was nothing else but a continual succes- 
sion of robberies. There were two £nglish captains 
killed on the road between Lima and Callao. The 
robbers hid behind the trees, and escaped. Trees are 
planted all along each side of the road, which is about 
eight or nine miles. I remember there were two Span- 
iards shot for the bare suspicion of/being thieves, — 
and afler they were shot, were found to be inno- 
cent. Their manner of shooting the prisoner is as fdf^* 
lows: They are conducted from tbeir prison, guarde4 
by eight soldiers, who march, four each side of the 
prisoner; and a Pardre, which is called friar, or monk, 
walking in the middle, confessing his sins. When ar- 
rived at the destined place, the prisoner places him- 
self on a seat made for iUe purpose; and his hands 
and legs, are bound fast — If the first fire misses, it is 
continued until he is effectually shot. Afler they are 
shot, the soldiers march off — the hearse approaches,and 
the bodies are put in a rough coffin with their clothes 
on,and committed to their mother earth. I was walk- 
ing up the street, one day, a man rushed past me in a 
gore of blood— he fell — and died — and the friars cam«^ 

13* 
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roDning oat, and chanted oTer their pater noster, and 
no more was said of hin>-whe was buried and his re- 
vengeful adversarj came into the church beating bis 
breast, and saying '< Dios! dion! pardon meP^ 

I was in Lima, at the time there was so much fear 
excited, by the Patriot-mountaineers. These Pa- 
triots have taken possession of the back part-efftfie 
Stale, and cause great terror to the inhabitants. A 
party of them came down from their mountains, and 
espied a Spanish officer riding on a horse, shrouded 
in a cloak; as soon as he saw them he threw off his cock- 
ed hat to disguise himself Some English officers be- 
ing on the road, they waived their swords for them to 
clear away, which they accordingly did. They shot 
the officer through, the arm, which caused him to fall, 
and then they took away his horse and left him. I 
hope Gen. Bolivar may yet subjugate these people, 
and say as Hannibal did, ''and once more I say we 
are conquerecs." If it is considered the bravest to 
overco/ne an enemy, it is the most politic to subjugate 
those people who are under your own authority. 

These mountaineers are a blood-thirsty set, and a 
terror to their adversaries. One day, a woman came 
in from the country, to sell her produce, when a Pa- 
triot-mountaineer came to her, and asked for some po- 
tatoes — she denied him resolutely, and called them a 
set of robbers. The mountaineer asked her who she 
was--*'' A Spaniard!" was the reply; and she added, 
"I never will deny my country." The man told her 
if she repeated it again, he would sever her head from 
her body. She dared to repeat it, and her life was 
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soon the forfeit; I was an eye witness of the scene, 
and questioned the mountaineer, conceriiing his crU'- 
elty; he said such were his orders from Gen. Bolivar; 
and that he must obey his superior. It was general* 
ly known there, that Bolivar held an inveteracy against 
the very name of Spaniard. The cause of this hatred 
was well known to be the murder of his wife and 
child who were shockingly massacred by the Span- 
iards." 

<'Do tell us something of their funeral ceremonies," 
said Rosalvina, ^' I have been told they are very sigu« 
iar." 

*^ They begin their funeral ceremonies in the night, 
which is as follows: — All the Pardre's of the same 
church, assemble at the house of the deceased, where 
the friends and relatives are collected. These Par- 
dre's form a procession, carrying large lighted can« 
dies, from four to five feet in length. The 'friends 
and relatives then follow the corpse to the church.-^ 
Two figures in shape of urns are carried in thf pro* 
cession; the first is covered with black velvet. With a 
death cross 6n it ; the other is covered with gold and 
silver, and on the top of it, is the figure of Christ on 
the cross. The bier is carried by four men, and the 
bearers are Pardres. To rest the men that carry the 
bier, there is a signal given, which is done by a man 
knocking on the bier, for them to lay it down: when 
they are sufficiently rested they proceed to the church; 
after which, they leave the body lying on the altar, 
with long wax candles burning throughout the night- 
two at the feet, and two at the head. The ensuing 
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morning, a covered hearse comes, drawn by two 
mules; the driver riding on one of them. There is no 
procession attending the interment. It is the custom 
of the natives', when they meet a hearse in the street, 
to salute it bj taking off their hats, until it passes 
them. 

I had been in Lima about six months; in the mean- 
time I become acquainted with a number of genteel 
families, at whose houses I occasionally visited, for 
the sole purpose of being instructed in their language. 
One Sunday afternoon I walked out as usual, towards 
del JSilema* da, de Calleo ; when I came opposite the 
house, where a family of my particular acquaintance 
resided, I thought I would like to make a call; when 
I entered the first room, to my surprise I beheld a 
small coffin, laid on a high bench, at one side of the 
room, and flowers of many colors were strewed around 
and over it; four lighted candles stood on the bench, 
two placed at the feet, and two at the head; over 
which was the image of Santa Maria. I proceeded 
to the second room, where I saw a great number of 
ladies and gentlemen of my acquaintance, conversing 
and laughing, seeming to enjoy one another's com- 
pany^ quite merrily! I seated myself by the side of 
one of the young ladies of the house, with whom I 
was well acquainted. She asked me if I had receiv- 
ed any note from her; I answered in the negative, and 
then enquired what was her request; she said it was 
an invitation to come, to her little sister's funeral, who 
had died the night previous. It was as much as I 
•ould very well do, to keep a command of my counte-* 
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nance; for it appeared so ludicrous, to send notes 
around, as if there was an expected ball or party. — 
Before we had finished our conversation, her father 
entered, with a great number of very long candles, 
which he distributed among the men; a grfater part 
of whom were Colombian, and Peruvian officers. — 
After this ceremony^ then came a full band of Colom- 
bian musicians, who played a very lively march as 
they entered the large gat'e. The bearers were then 
called, who were Colombian officers: they took white 
hankerchiefs and put them under the coffin, one at the 
foot, and the other* at the head; and these served for 
abler, laying iheh chapeau-braa on the coffin, and 
then we formed a procession afler the corpse, with 
the band of music ahead, playing a very lively march. 
We moved to a church, and then laid the little angel 
(for her friends were confident she could be nothing 
less) on the altar, with lighted candles burning at the ^ 
head and foot of the coffin. . Afler tarrying about a 
quarter of an hour to witness the ceremonies of the 
Friars, we returned to the house, the band of music 
playing all' the way. After we returned to the house, 
refreshments were prepared, and we were treated 
with cake and fruit, after which they called for the 
band to play ; and each one chose his partner and 
commenbed waltziqg, they continued to exercise thro' 
the night, and were apparently as cheerful and happy 
as the people of the United States are on the Fourth 
of July . They informed me that when a child died 
under nine years, that they were sure it had gone to 
heaven; instead of being sorrowful, they rejoiced." 
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^^ That priiciple is rather too exalted for a mother 
to adopt," observed Maria, glancing an affectionate 
eye towards the open door of the room that contained 
her little treasures. 

^< These Catholic observances appear rather singu- 
lar than imposing, to us heretics," said Rosalvina, 
^^ and seem to me more like the exhibition of a juggling 
party than the worship of a christian assembly." 

** Prejudice affects our opinions wonderfully," re- 
plied Conrad, " and there is more in the influence of 
example than many are aware of. I have witnessed 
the celebration of Christmas at Lima, with intense in- 
terest, and I do assure you it appears very far from 
what you will probably consider it — an unmeaning or 
impious pageant." 

" The manner in which the priests celebrate this, 
their greatest holiday, is singular: — Christ and the 
twelve apostles are formed of wood, and on that day, 
are placed around a table in the church, as a typical 
demonstration of the Lord's supper." 

'' Ha! a papist, Don Garcia," said Rosalvina. 

^< Yes, and every way disposed to profit by our la- 
dy's indulgencies," gaily returned Conrad pressing 
his lips to the retained hand of the former. 

" Bui what of the port of Keca?" asked Rose, " you 
say you have been there, very few of our people have 
been at that place — do tell us something of the na« 
lives?" 

^' I took passage, on board brig Winneford, oT Al- 
exandria, from Valparaiso, bound towards Pisa," re- 
plied Conrad, bowing to the fair solicitress. <^ We 
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made a stop at the port of Eeca, being desirous to see 
the place. I went on shore, in our small boat; when 
we landed the natives came down to us, and question- 
ed us if we did not like the Patriot flag. They were 
▼ery much alarmed at the sight of us, for a few weeks 
previous, the Spanish troops had plundered them of 
every thing. And ader that Gen. Sucre sent to them 
to put up a Patriot flag; threatening them, that if they 
did not obey he would blow up the town. This place 
is situated on a level at the foot of a mountain. It is 
very barren — the soil produces nothings The natives 
have small vessels, which go to the windward for wa- 
ter and vegetables, and sugar cane which are sold very 
dear, they being the chief on which the natives sub- 
sist. The water is brought in jars, which are called 
a Cotaja. They contain about twelve or sixteen gal- 
Ions and are sold from $1 ,50 to $2 apiece. There is' 
one hou^e of worship; the houses are built of small 
stones, and mud, covered over with flag, such as 
coopers use for casks. They make no use of bed- 
steads. All houses have a seat built of mud, about 
six feet wide and of the length of the room, on which 
they put a very thick rug, made of wool, something 
similar to Brussels carpeting, which serves for the 
camiaj or bed. These houses contain but one room 
which serves them on all occasions. The mens' ap- 
parel consists of a pair of coarse trowsers, and a shirt, 
and a panchoy which is a large piece of woollen cloth, 
«^ith a hole cut in the centre, to admit the head. The 
women wear a thick woollen under dress, which is laid 
i& folds around the waist; and a spencer, made of cair- 
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CO, decorated with beads. Their shoes are ipade of 
striped cotton cloth. They never wear any stockings 
'— their ornaments consist of a string of beads, with a 
cross attached. 

This harbor abounds in various kinds of fish, of good 
quality. 

" But now it is my time 'to claim a favor," saiJ Ma- 
ria, " if indeed, a siater^a wishes may compete with — " 

"What is it my sister would know?" interrupted 
Conrad, as the conscious Rosalvina hurriedly turned 
the leaves of a music book. 

"A description of St. Blass, and Massai^n; I thought 
I heard you mention something curious of those 
places." 

*^ St. Blass has two towns ; one is situated on a 
rocky mountain — the other at the foot of a mountain. 
The houses in the upper town, are constructed very 
differently from those of the lower town. They are 
built of cane-poles and mud, and brick for the floor; 
the stairs are formed of the same material. The 
bouses are much larger than those of the town below, 
and are flat roofed. Those in the port town, are built 
of stakes driven into the ground, and the apertures 
stopped up with mud; the roofs a/e built sloping and 
are covered with the branches of a tree, called the 
cabbage tree, which resembles the cocoa-nut, and 
abounds here. At the back part of the upper town, 
there is a fresh water river which empties into the sea. 
In the bay, stand two very large white rocks, which 
appear at a distance like a ship, with her courses set. 

They have two forts in this port; one stands on the 



tight iais you enter; — the olher, is situated pn a rock, 
in the centre of the bay — tlie rock is 15 or 20 yards 
fronn the shore. This place abounds in muschettos, 
and sand flies. . They have but onu church, which is 
very old. The natives' manner of eating is more hke 
that of wild beasts, than of human beings; it is sel- 
dom they make use of knives or forks, but use their 
fingers generally — their diet is very light — four or 
five ounces of meat, a few potatoes, and a small quan-i 
tity of other vegetables will serve several peoj)Ie; onQ 
hearty man could demolish the whole, and look over 
his slioulder for more. 

"The port of Massatan is surrounded by mountnin- 
eous islands. There are about twenty huts in the 
town^ which is situated on a level — they are built of 
straw. This part of the coimtry is very barren; (hey 
have to send to a city called Massaclan, which is about 
20 miles from the town, for vegetables, which are. 
brought down in small crates. . The people are very 
indolent. This harbor is so shoal that large vessels 
have to lay at the mouth of the harbor; and sometimes 
the surf reaches clear across the harbor. 

" The Commandante lives in a small hut, which is 
inhabited only by his wife, and himself — for the di- 
mensions would not admit a third person. There are 
two forts; one is not accessible for vessels; these forts 
are one in each port. The port where the shipping 
anchor, is built on a hill, and both of the forts are 
built by driving sticks of wood into the ground, in the 
form of a square; and the hiatus cemented with sods 
«ad dirt . A space is left for the muzzle of a gun to 
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" Surely, 6onrad," said the firm-hearted girl, " if 
I can add to yoiir happiness you cannot doubt my 
compliance — " • # * 

Bosalvina, the l|ied. .and t^'usfed friend, a week 
from that night was pressed to the heart of Maria, as 
'the chosen companion t)f he>* lost brother. The next 
morning, the happy and reunited friends sailed from 
the harbor of New York, to visit their good old grand- 
father on the southern skoG^s. • 

The miseries they Jiad passed through, never were 
Ibrgotten: but while they revelled io the hrxury of 
the world, rh^y rever ceased to thank an Aln;ightj 
band for the restoration of the ^lipwrccked Comrade 












THE BALL. 

Oar rash faults 

Make trivial price of serioos tilings' we hgy 
Not knowing them, until we know tbeir gravt. 
Ofr oar displeasores to oarselves iiAjust 
Destroy oar friends and after weip their dust. 

Shakipeare. 

"Now for the white rose, Miss Emma ; and then if 
your conquest is not completed over Mr. Fitzalmar, 
my name is not MarAa Brown, and 1 resign all pr0.^ 
tentions to prophecy. Now see for yourself, does it 
not become your complexion,'* 

"I doubt it not, Martha," said the listless mistress^ 
^'I am satisfied without occular demonstration. Tour 
reference is meant kindly, but you used to think lak 
winter, a red rose become me most; — sad changes have 
come — sad indeed".. 

"Now, my dear Miss Emma, I entreat of you, not 
to revert to daj^s gone; consider this is the first ball 
you have attended here, and dQ anticipate some pleas- , 
ure: with such a gallant as you bave, I cannot divine 
your present melancholy; come cheer up, and delight 
your parents, for this night; it will only distress them 
to see you so depressed." 

"I will endeavq^r to, Martha; but do you not know, 

concealed fountains must vent sometime; and to 

you my kind girl, concealment avaQs little; — I cannot 

l^ve George Henry as I ought — ^what is to be done ?'^ 

14* 
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<<I am at times almost vexed with jod; — if . he 
was as ugly as a hedge f^ce, I would not blame you , 
but he is so noble, so beautiful; I am almost dazzled 
in my own imagination^ when I contemplate his 
beauty; and then, his intrinsic worth is past my pow- 
ers to describe; — I feel at times wicked enough to 
wish Luoy Gray hitd him!" 

"And do you really suppose she loves him, Martha?" 

. ^' If the expression of her innocent countenance is 
a true index of her heart, I am sure she does; — but 
love is soon quenched, that meets with no return: — 
why! Miss Emma, for that matter, all the girls in the 
village are after him." , 

" I among the number — oh ! dei^r, I wish this dis- 
play was over; — when shall I ever appear as I h&ve 
been? Martha, I'll tell you a secret; I know it will 
not meet with your approbation; but you told me no 
news when you informed me that Lucy loves Fitsalaiar, 
I believe she does; or if she does not, a little atten- 
tion from him, may ripen her partially, to love in all 
' its youthful freshness. The artless child expressed 
tho same sentiments to me — yes, to me, Martha. My 
idle inconsistent treatment, drew m&: insensibly into 
her confidence and she acknowledged* she never had 
been in love before. I am convinced, that she alone, 
will render him happy." 

" How are you convinced.^ has he not chosen yon 
from among the rest, to be his partner, — and you 
alone — " 

*^ There you are entirely mistaken; she is his part- 
ner also." 
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" Ijucy Gray! the village rustic! — a cottager^i 
daughter!" 

'^ Martha, I am surprised at your appellation; — 19 
she not very beautiful, innocent, and artless withal?-^ 
Oh! Martha? would that I were a cottager's daughter! 
I should then be divested of this canker-worm, that 
gnaws sa securely on my heart-strings — ignorance is 
hlisa to a deceived heart — it is misery to be unse, afler 
life has been sapped of hope, and bereaved of its 
dearest affections." 

" Forgive me, Miss Emma — my astonishment at 
your information, induced me to forget I was less than 
a cottager's daughter ; for I have neither father or 
mo^er, but am an orphan — dependent on your boun- 
ty.'^ 

•'* We will not think of it, Martha; you have pa- . 
rentSy for mine t3LrG yonrs . — have we not cradled to- 
gether? — ^have we not had one common mother? I 
meant not to revert to your dependence; but it ill be-' 
comes any one, to consider others on account of their 
birth. If Lucy Qray had been blest with the advan. 
tages you or I have had, she would grace any circle; 
but to put an .end to mystery, the artless creature 
heard of the ball, and before she gave any others a 
chance to invite^ |ier, observed she wished she could 
go with me. I told George of it, and expressed a 
wish he would ask her, which he readily did — Now 
to my project — I have myself superintended her dress, 
which is a^ pink lutestring, bordered with artificial 
roses of the same color; a j[)and of brilliant stones, 
set in circular, for her v^aist — her hair in nature's 
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^hioQ — her own ringlets need not the fbreign 
aid of ornament; — now you see her dress will be-> 
come her complesion; my bridai white, mine: for 1 
am the bride of bearen, if I accomplish my under- 
takings." 

^^Miss Emma, you rave! what! resign t&e elegant 
Fitzalmar, to one who can never make him happy! — 
Give up rashly, yi)ur own happiness! break the hearts 
of your parents; and finish, by going to that hateful 
monastery, you talk so much about !*-All! — all! — for 
the unworthy- passion you have experienced fpr one, 
who knew not your worth; who did not appreciate 
your love, your talents, and your beauty !" 

" There, Martha — ^there — in heaven's name— -^ou 
will make me rue my confidence; — hush girl; do you 
too, dare to asperse his character? be careful, else we 
are no longer friends; — come put these pearls on, and 
the figure is decked for the masquerade. I fear I 
shall not grace it ; for you have -raked a sore here 
that was painfully bruised. There, George has come; 
I hear the carriage: no more on 4he subject, your 
looks implore forgiveness — you have it. Be assured, 
I shall not trifle too much with my own happiness: if 
Lucy Gray can awaken jealousy, in this care-worn 
heart, I shall be convinced my affections have not 
entirely forsaken me. I have laid too long in a dtate 
of lethargy, at present I know not my own feelings; 
after this experiment, if I do not feel an afiection 
towards George, I shall undoubtedly refuse him, for 
I never can accept a heart without bestowing an 
equivelant in return:-— man is different from woman — 
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he can attach himself to almost anj ohject that b 
lovely and interesting: woman once loves — and for- 
ever — she knows no change." , 

Away went the lady, to meet her expecting partner, 
who received her offered hand, with thrilling delight: 
but t>he cold, languid look of Emma, went back upon 
his heart, as if an icicle had clung to it. 

£mma Laurens, was the only daughter»of her pa- 
rents. They, once ranked in their native city, proud- 
ly independent in wealth; but wealth, like rain on 
parched ground, consumes of itself. Extravagance 
had ' been a ^-eigning motto, in every member of the 
family. Six sons were alode, sufficient to sap a for- 
tune: they were now scattered abroad; bearing a sad 
remembrance of their folly and dissipation. They 
nevef'Svas heard of; knowing the reduced state of the 
family was chiefly owing to their extravagance, their 
■parrots cared but little to hear from them ever again. 
So true it is that the dearest ties of nature can be 
severed by straying from a righteous path. The in« 
gratitude of their sons induced the misguided parents 
to concentrate all their affection upon Emma. They 
lived in her seniles — she was their staff of , life — a bea- 
con, to light their aged path. It was trye, Martha 
Brown had a considerable share of their solicitude. — 
Mrs. Laurens, pitying her infant orphanage had adopt- 
ed her in wealth, and she could not discard her in ad- 
versity. The thoughtful girl was ever grateful for 
her kindness and attention, while she enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of education and dependance; she never abus- 
td their goodness; but chose to remain an humbU 
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and grateful servant. Enima Laurens, was a girl oC 
uncommon promise — ber beauty and talents, were a 
constant theme of admiration. Of aourse as she was 
so conspicuously blest, she had fascinated many suit- 
ors, but had arrived at the age of 18, before she gave 
any evident signs of quarreUing with her name. She 
bad few female friends; they knew her superiority 
and dreaded a companionship. Her sway over the 
rougher sex was universally acknowledged; btit her 
heart remained like an impenetrable fortress, till at 
the ago previously mentioned — * the spoiler canie.' 

The winter previous to the one now recorded, 
the fame of Emma had reached throughout the 
city, where she then resided, and excited the atten* 
tion of one, who will be soon a conspicuous charac- 
ter. 

Robert De Lance was an officer in the French ar- 
my thvAi located for the season in the city of ■ 
To undertake to describe him would be a useless un- 
dertaking; those who have seen a dashing unprincipled 
officer can best judge, or the sequel will soon show his ' 
unparalleled villainy. When at liberty from camp 
duties, or gaining victories over the sterner sex, he 
was ever restless, in killing or wounding tho^e fair be- 
ings nature would direct him to protect, who gave up 
their admiration and their love; little thinking the viper 
they were cherishing would coil itself round and 
round their hearts and sting its resting place. There 
was not one who had saluted his eager gaze lefl to 
overcome. He considered his field entirely won in 
(he city, till Enana Laurens burst upon his chaotie 



tision with the electricity of a passing star when lea-» 
iring its place above to attract the gaze of us earthly 
beings. But Emma could not become the metaphof' 
here alluded to, to pass by unhurt amid the elements;- 
unhappy hour, that the fates should decree the gather-^ 
ins i^ls that marked her from that moment the victim 
of credulity. But the fairest flowers are plucked in 
their beauty, to bloom admired for the moment, and 
then their day of perishing comes, and forg^etfulness 
o'ershades their future destiny! 

A military ball was given in commemmoration of 
some victory obtained, and Emma the beautiful, — the 
destined victim of villainy attended. With almost in- 
fantile delight, did the unfortunate girl anticipate hap- 
piness; she bestowed on her toilet all indefatigable 
zeal, and Martha declared she would be called the 
belle of the" evening, for it was impossible for any to 
rival her. The rose on her cheek displayed itself to 
the highest perfection, and the pure veins meandered 
along over a skin unrivalled in whitensss. Her form 
was a model for tlfe sculptor, and as she moved along 
with the elasticity of youth, De Lance involuntarily 
exclaimed, " Inimitable! — incomparable being! Such 
charms are unrivalled! welcome once more to a life 
of love, — of conquest — and deception! — thy proud 
beauty shall yet cower before my lightest glance! — 
Farewell lethargy, till all is accomplished." 

Here he found a more difficult task than ever yet 
crossed his path. Tiiere were barriers he knew not 
how to remove — he never wished to marry. — Emma, 
independent both in mind and wealth, was no slight 
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obstacle to his Villanous designs: however, difficulty 
is a stimulus; nothing can turn a deep villain from his 
plans on female loveliness. He knew there was one 
vulnerable point — it was this — Emma had never lov- 
ed! To win her unpractised heart, would be like re- 
galing among spring flowers, in all their youthful beau- 
ty. At all events she was worth the trial, and he spar^ 
ed DO time or atteation, to accomplish one of the 
basest purposes, that ever had admission in the heart 
of man. For sometime he despaired of success; but 
at times, with affection and iudifference he won her 
love! He even went so far as to gain consent of her 
parents. 

, Preparations were made — guests were invited; — 
cards were distributed throughout her large circle of 
acquaintance — vvhen on the night she was decked in 
Ler bridal robe — in place of her idolized De Lance, 
coming to perform with her those solemn vows! to 
make her the happiest of human beings! she deceiv- 
ed the following communication: 

*'Emma, I am unworthy of yod: forgive me for 
what is passed — x^n unforseen incident detains me 
from ever becoming yours — Think of me still with af- 
fection; for cruel fate, ordains me another's — " 

DE LANCE. 

Hardened and base is the heart of that man, that 
can wreck the bud of promise, and of hope, on the 
altar of faith. 

She had been sufficiently warned of his character i 
but the faith she reposed in his honor, caused her to 
pay little heed to her own happiness. 
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Oh! woman! thy life is oflten the forfeit of a too 
tsonfidlng heart. This boasted virtue — constancy— « 
often proves a shipwreck to thy future happiness— 
what is lost in reality thy imagination supplies — till at 
last — the grave closes thy woes. 

The trial was great: her pride received a blow and 
she stood on her throne of unrivalled be^ty; like ai 
monarch who fears for l^e loyahy of his subjects! but 
the firm-hearted girl did not yield to distracted grief, 
her pride had received an inward blow, but outwardly 
she was the same commanding belle. This aided, 
when the feelings of the heart failed; yet to a prac- 
tised eye it was visible, it silently wore upon her, and 
the rose on her once blooming cheek, faded away, 
leaving a slight tinge of her former loveliness; yet so 
slight to the view, one might compare it to the fading 
beauties of sunset. The more^ou gazed upon it, the 
faster it receded from your view. 

Her large, dark eye, had lost its animation; an air 
of languor had^tole insensibly over her whole frame, 
yet she was interesting; the more you guzed upon her 
the more you wished to ; she had a power of fixing 
her image on the tablet of the heart — it was like a 
troubled vision of light and shade, a something indefi-* 
nite — ^youi^ own sorrows, however enlarged, would be 
forgotten, and the tear of pity would flow, mingled 
with hatred towards the base ingratitude of man . — 
Emma, giiled woman! that the sun of thy existence 
should so early in life be obscured by a cloud, hover- 
ing over thy beautiful form, and shrouding in dark* 
a ess the light of thy mind; consuming thy best afiec* 

\5 



ftiona by a subtto^ encroaching TiHian. Tii6 loteJ^ 
and tho beautiful are cboeen for misery: selected by 
a Divine Hand, to wither on earth, ao that thej mny 
npen in heayen. 

Her voice that once sounded so gleeful, among her 
asBOciateSi was still remarkable for its peculiar sweet- 



The good, endeavored bj every little act of kind-* 
ness to sooth this inward grief ; also endeavoring Ut 
impress her with the idea, they had forgotten the inci- 
dent, or should by chance the subject be reverted to, 
enlarged much . upon the dissipation and dangers at- 
tendant on the soldier. The malicious, and the envi* 
ons, would act contrary to this; and mothers, whose 
daughters had experienced a shade in the presence of 
the unrivalled belle, were constantly striving that the 
wound shonld always remain unclosed to public viow. 
We pass this class, that fills the human heart with un^ 
told woes, their deeds and feelings, are never envied 
by the wise and good. 

The character of De Lance was made poblic — re- 
ports were busy in circulation. Even his former 
friends, at this attempt to wound the pride of their 
city, aroused them to disclose his real and true char- 
acter. They knew he was to have been married to 
Emma, and trusted a reform, but alas! can the leop- 
ard change bis spots ?^ or the Ethiopian his skin? The 
heart that is initiated in all hinds of villany, must re- 
quire the work of years for a thorough reformation; — 
but still they trusted the pure mind of Emma might 
efilK^uate much. This is not all of De Lanee^— at 
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the tim« he was betrothed to Bmma, and vowing such 
love, as Alexander himself could hardly possess, he 
was beguiling a youngj and innocent girl, who left 
her parents to pine in penury and loneliness; for what 
was she to expect but misery and disgrace, to follow 
«o dee-p a villain^ if a superior being like Emma Lau- 
rens was deserted/ this ignorant creature, reposed on 
a brittle staff for protection. As one affliction seMonoi 
passes unattended, Mr. Laurens property became so 
reduced, Emma entreated of him to leave the city, 
and retire to some unknown village, while they still 
possessed sufficient to live genteelly. 

It was here in the retired village of S , George 

Henry Fitzalmar, first knew the interesting Miss Lau- 
rens. He was a lawyer by profession, and had prac- 
tised in the city, by which he had acquired considera- 
ble wealth ; but the busy world soon cloyed, and he 
gladly sought a refuge in this lone spot, among the ig- 
norant ; but they were free from worldly viqe, or 
worldly folly. Here his practice was limited; but he 
appeared contented with his lot. He became a fre- 
quent visitor at Prospect Hill. Emma received these 
visits merely in friendship; but she had learned too 
deep a lesson to convince her this ought to be denied 
her, for the security of his happiness. At first, she 
gladly reciprocated all those kind attentions, one ina- 
proved person naturally gives to another; but as Boon 
as she perceived the interested friend was an en- 
croaching lover, she awakened from her torpor of con- 
fidenco^ to consider in her heart if $he was justified. 
Goama bad pure principle};, the. ide^ Qf losinig l|if iiftr 
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proved companj, was of itself no slight resignation to 
a lone heart; in a place of retirement To marry him 
without a hearty to bestow, was cruel and heinous to 
think of; to admire and esteem him, she always should, 
but to love — alas! hers was a heart formed of nocoai- 
mon materials; she had placed her whole existence on 
the base De Lance, and the idea of his villany, almost 
drove bis image from her thoughts; with proud indig- 
nation she would spurn him then as she would the ver- 
iest reptile : and then other thoughts would calm her 
troubled heart, she would yield to a wild imagination, 
and think he was unhappy, and for her sake — *' No, I 
cannot think,''' she would reason, ''a being moulded 
with all the externals of nobleness and virtue, can 
possess a heart, 'black and deep, with such strange 
villanies, as they tell me of — can he be married? no, 
no, the idea is terrible — I cannot be reconciled, and 
yet, my love of virtue would prompt me to say, would 
that he were, rather than to cast a poor ignorant fe- 
male upon the wild world, amid the taunts and revil- 
ings of a soldier's camp. Be he what he may, at least 
my pride is constancy — I cannot trust another — my 
love< — ^I have no love — it is seared and consumed, like 
an autumn leaf — there is no vestige of its former beau- 
ty — my life shall be an emblem of constancy — my 
death, a warning to all females who repose too secure- 
ly on an unworthy object^ — and my hopes are of an 
hereafter where the deceiver shall never gain admiss- 
ion." 

So reasoned Emma Laurens — not so her suitor. — 
He knew her story from the lips of Martha; who had 
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related it from the purest of motives. Fitzalmar ad- 
mired her for her beauty and talents; he pitied her for 
(he sufTerings she had passed, and which were yet too 
visible — ^yes, and he loved her for her virtues, and her 
mild forbearance, and visiMe devotedness to her in- 
dulgent parents. He had never talked to her of his 
love — his ^better sense whispered, be not too hasty, 
else she might not only debar him from a share of af- 
fection, but from her society forever. He could not 
but cherish the idea,, they were similarly circumstanc- 
ed, that they were singularly ordained for each other: 
the doctrines of predestination he firmly believed. 

Her parents had much encouraged Fitzalmar; they 
knew his worth, and fondly anticipated he would make 
ample amends for all sorrows and disappointments. — 
They dared not build too firmly upon hope, which is 
beautiful to look upon in vision; but is distraction in 
ruins. 

De Lance, was never their favorite, and but for the 
fear of precipitating their child to an early sepulchre, 
they would have exerted their authority, and forbid 
the union; but she appeared too devoted to him, to 
harbor the idea; and when his character was truly de-> 
veloped, they i*ejoiced, while their fond one sorrowed, 
trusting that time, that healer of all wounds, might 
throw a veil of obscurity over the past, and yet she 
would be happy with some worthy object, capable of 
appreciating her worth . 

Fitzalmar was now their choice. At times, Emma 
appeared to encourage him^ and then again, her at- 
tention was blended with so much inconsistency, tbeLc 
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hopei were blasted ere the/ were blown. She wa* 
tl^B flame in sweetness of disposition; and it appeared 
there was even more deep devotion toward^ her pa- 
rents than was consistent with her present sorrow ; but 
that noble girl, well knew their affection was of the 
purest kind: if they reproved rather harshly, her iu- 
fatuation to one, who was so utterly unworthy, she 
Would smile, and return some kind answer, that would 
chill their hearts, at so unfortunate a fatality. Her 
fondness for the society of Fitzalmar, recently ap- 
peared to decrease, and was lavished upon Lucjr 
Gray, the daughter of a cottager, who resided near 
them. It was true she was a lovely child of nature; 
yet such increased devotedness, for a girl she had no 
ties upon; such pains-taking for the improvement of 
her mind, led them into a labyrinth of conjecture. 

Lucy richly inherited a love of cultivation, stimu- 
lated by the encouraging £mma, she had made a 
rapid improvement. £mma experienced an anima- 
ting pleasure, in seeing her labor was not in vain. 

The Ball that had been for weeks, and months the 
theme among the villages, at last arrived, and when her 
parents were informed that Lucy was also a partner 
of Fitzalmar, the truth broke upon them; they how- 
ever, smothered their surmises, beneath a calm exteri- 
or; relying on the attachment of Fitzalmar, they hop- 
ed for the best. 

''Miss Emma, are you not so well to-day?" said 
the kind Martha, '' the sun has long been winning 
youy to enjoy his refreshing beams. I fear your ex- 
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«rtions last night have had an ill effect upon joor 
health.'* 

'^ No, my kind girl, I am as well as usual, in body j 
but xny mind is j^l at ease." 

*' How shall I take you? has Fit-'.almar withstood 
all your attractions, and turned rebel indeed!" 

''At this, I rejoice, since you must know the cause, 
Mariha; would that I had remained at home: still I 
will not regret it, if it has been instrumental in giving 
others happiness — if my plan prospers, I shall have 
done with worldly projects, and will cling to selfish* 
ness. Yes, Martha, to trim my own lamp, that it may 
be ready, shall be my task, for I feel here, that my 
heart was strangely shattered last evening. What 
signifies concealment? I have lost what I never shall 
recover — peace of mind — Little does the wild bird 
care for her life, when her mate is destroyed by th© . 
cruel hunter. You have known my weakness, and 
sooner than you surmise, it will be known to the 
world — what care I for thai? the green sod will cover 
my remains, and the long grass wave over it. Mar- 
tha, may you never know blasted hope; it withers all 
enjoyment — It sears the best qualities of the heart— 
and unfits us for society — we are a set, apart — there is 
none to soothe us — but all reproach. The conversa- 
tion between us, before I went was too deeply impres- 
sed on my mind for enjoyment. Days gone by, of 
love and happiness, niy soul in vain endeavored to fiu- 
get. The hall itself, was so different, so roughly m- 
habited, it appeared like mockery of enjoyment. In 
▼ata I sought that noble form once so proudly con- 
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yicAiui; nought bat strange faces, saluted my eager 
gaze; where gaiety was written in legible letters. — 
My movements were closely watched by these villag- 
ers. Oh! I wiiihed myself at home, a thousand times, 
M^ba: of all places toleel an utter solitude, a ball- 
roofli is the hardest to be endured. There was one 
little gleam of comfort stole into my heart — it was to 
watch the graceful evolutions of Lucy Gray; at times 
to view her hanging on the arm of Fitzalmar, as if 
she worshipped a being from anothej world. It would 
have done your heart good to see her enjoy the night; 
it was she alone, that aroused me from a dangeron« 
torpor, that appeared creeping around my very vitals; 
chilling as it came — " 

*^Pray, Miss Emma, forgive my interruption: did 
you not open the bail, as was so much anticipated and 
Calked of among the villagers? What a night to ses 
you and the handsome stranger, grace their first 
dance?" 

'^ I did not, my reasons were good. I knew there 
was much in effect; — I pleaded indisposition, and rath- 
er coldly denied. It chilled him for the moment — I 
knew it would, for much did he think of this pleasure; 
but turning to Lucy, he begged for the favor of her 
hand; she graciously offered it, and with a seraphs 
smile, lead to the head of the dance. If angelic love- 
liness is ever given to earthly beings, Lucy Gray per- 
sonified an angel! Her dress was very becoming; — 
the brilliants that encircled her waist, were only ex- 
ceeded by the diamonds that sparkled from her ani- 
mated eyes; and while her gay dress, accordied with 
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her looks and feelings, the white zephyr, that waAper- 
niitted to wav« at pleasure, was an emblem of her \a* 
oocence! perhaps il was gazing un this creature that 
brought fresh recotlectioos of other days, when I ton, 
was as gay as ihe lark who Junes his joyous lay at 
the approach of morn." 

" But dear Miss Emma, did you not enjoy the com- 
paoy of Fitzalmar at all?" 

" No, Martha, I could not ; 1 beliere a thought 
crossed hia heart, to awaken me to a sense of the 
green eyed monster: but whether he was thus devot- 
ed to my protegee, merely to eiicite ir.e to notice him 
the more, or he may have been really fascinated, is a 
mystery that time alone will solve. I trust it is the 
latter; but man ollen wears a mask of chee 
when his heart is breaking wilh the trial. 
be most happy, if I could be instrumental ir 
them happiness; for I give them the prefereu 
all my host of friends ; for others have eva 
like snow in the warm sunshine." 

"Oh! Miss Emma! sadly do I grieve, that you are 
so blind to your own happiness! Would that I was 
possessed of the eloquence of a Demosthenes, to con- 
vince you how you cast away a treasure; in thouglit- 
leaaness. Words from me are vain, and breath spent 
idly; if you have succeeded in fascinating his atten- 
tion towards Miss Gray, do you really think she is a 
lit companion in congeniality for one who has mingled 
in the world as much as Filzalmar? If 'your plans 
prosper, and he marries her, can you vouch for the 
cootiauance of his happiness? Is h consistent with 
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buoflin nature! Is he not too high-souled to be alwayi 
'pleased with a pretty picture to gaze upon ? If my 
opinion ever had any weight, let it have effect now: 
I beseech yoxi go on no farther — consider how re- 
sponsible it is to forward an unhappy match: let reason 
exercise your mind. I know your benevolent motives; 
but is it consistent. Better to have brought him to 
the point at once, and then, refused him openly; than 
thns cast a heart from you to experience wretched- 
ness." 

'' It appears I am ever doomed to be wretched my- 
self, as well as every one that clings to me. I have 
fiiied Lucy with animated hopes, and now, to blast 
them is base cruelty." 

'^ Better crush sorrow in the bud, than suffer it to 
bloom on, for poisonous weeds to oppress it. Lucy is 
young; she knows nothing of sorrow or disappoint- 
ments ; if the heart of youth is disappointed, the elas- 
ticity of spirits returns and brightens the future," 

" You are right, Martha; it is not so with those 
who have passed the age of continued anticipation, 
and have 'viewed the cold reality too real.' " 

**At any age allow me to say, no firm hearted wo- 
man would ever rashly throw away her happiness for 
a disappointment, her own good sense, might teach 
her to rejoice over. Ignorance, might make an ex- 
ception; but to any one gifled wijh reason and intelli- 
gence, it is a mad folly to wear a yellow bloom, and 
Bap the enjoyment of life, for one, who if the knowl- 
edge came to him, would only exult at it." 

^<Hush, Martha; let me converse on what tobject 
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I will, you are determined to awaken a chord that vi- 
brates too painfully. I will think of this subject; in 
the meantime, if George Henry comes, I will see him. 
Go now, 1 know your affection prompts you to, say 
what you have." 

Emma's good sense had long foretold the very words 
Martha had expressed. Martha felt conscious she 
possessed her young mistress's entire confidence; but 
there were thoughts, she had never given to words: — 
The fact was this, Lucy Gray had awakened a feel- 
ing, so closely allied to jealousy, she was at a loss to 
comprehend herself. Envy was no part of her com- 
position, and for the happiness of that artless crea- 
ture, she would fain sacrifice her own. It must be an 
only alternative, envy, or a hidden affection for Fitz- 
amar. She long soliloquized — finally she came to 
the resolution, that if she really could love again — it 
must be Fitzalmar — and then — a shuddering came 
over her, and gazing at a mirror, she exclaimed, "Do 
these pallid looks become reciprocated affection?" 

While she thus was considering, Martha announced 
Fitzalmar. He appeared much dejected; his noble 
brow was deeply shaded with a dark cloud, that vi^- 
bly possessed his whole frame. Emma was ill pre- 
pared at this critical moment, and in the versatility of 
her own mind, to see him so vastly differenjt from his 
last eveniag's gaiety; but recovering her natural pres- 
ence of mind, she addressed him with assumed gaiety. 
" It appears, George Henry, dissipation agrees as 
little with you as with myself; for my part, it is so 
long smco I hava been accustomed to tbe sound ol 
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the viol and drum, my ears tingle with them yet; but 
pr%7 have you seen my protegee, and how does she 
bear the night^s revel? When I was as young, I 
would say, as happy as she is, I cared but little for 
fatigue." 

" Are you not as happy, Miss Laurens?" 

*' Miss Laurens!" thought Emma; the appellation 
BO confused her, she could scarcely reply, to one, who 
had ever familiarized her in the same way that a broth-^ 
would a sister that he loved. 

'^ Happiness, expressed in loud gaiety, has long 
been a stranger to me; Mr. Fitzalmar, since your for- 
mer appellation, teaches me to call you so." 

" I appeared to suit the times, ajid we city men, 
cannot forget old customs; at least your sex oAen re- 
calls them." 

'^ You speak enigmas, sir; if it gives you pleasure 
thus to converse, you will also have to solve them; — 
my poor brain at present, is incapable of the trouble.'^ 

''Emma, you have known me long; sufficient to 
convince you I am no.trifler. You are not blind, or 
ignorant; you knew — ^you must have known — my heart 
has long been deeply attached to you — nay, stay and 
hear me out — it is the last time I shall ever trouble 
you. I have borne your indifference and your in- 
consistent treatment with fortitude, for, Emma I knew 
your story — " 
. " My story, good Heaven ! when and how ?" 

*' It availeth little to answer, suffice it to say, it was 
this knowledge taught me forbearance ; I will not be 
ungrateful; for while I retain your secret, know that 
I too was deceived. 
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*^Toa! George Henry! where will the cruelties of 
the world have an end. ?" 

**Yes,Emma, she won my heart, acknowledged I wai 
dear to her; and then, — no matter, it has passed — she 
is married to another — and is miserable; my curses are 
turned to compassion. Now, Emroa^ we are equal; it 
was this singular circumstance of our meeting, that 
induced me to recall a vow I had made, never to marry; 
and I have kept this vow, seven long years; it was^for 
this unhappy affair I lei\ the city and sought retire- 
ment; but my life is doomed to be full of disappoint- 
ments : even in solitude, that curse follows me. Let 
me wander to the northernmost pole-^— still, she would 
pursue me. To close this painAil theme,' I have traced 
your inmost thoughts, as soon as you surmised my at- 
tentions assumed a more exalted nature than mere 
friendship. You thought to divert me away with a toy 
chilling all my hopes forever. Your motives, I believe 
were generous, and benevolent; but that artless crea- 
ture, could never add to my happiness. I wish for a 
companion to sooth the asperity of my temper, as- 
suagevtny sorrow, and not an insensible picture to 
gaze upon; a friend, and at times — an adviser — an in* 
tellectual and improved mind; one that has b^en used 
to polished society. Could I find these qualities in 
the lovely Miss Gray? she by advantages is capable 
of improvement; but it must be the work of time. It 
is now, I wish for a comforter, and I too fondly trust- 
ed^ Emma, I might have been an acquisition to your 
happiness. I have thought of you much; my mind 

16 
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bu long yearned to tell jou this; but I knew bj flD(f> 
■elf, it was time alone could wean your afiections." 

^^jGeorge Henry," said the astonished and subdued 
girl, '^ do you suppose time can accomplish a certain 
eure?" 

' ^' I do, I firmly do; and dear, unhappy one, I would 
take you now, knowing you as I do^ that your better 
judgment would at last decide in my favor, and give 
iqe thai affection tenfold, to commensurate the with- 
holding it at present." 

" You are very generous, George, if yo» will yield 
lo what I propose, I will dare to acknowledge." 

^^ Whatever your desires are, I will abide by them." 

'' Do not visit me again in a fortnight; if you do not 
hear from roe in that time, there is no hope for you; I 
shall then be convinced if I love you, and if not you 
I never can any one." 

Even this defered hope, the warm-hearted Fitzal- 
mar clung to with fervor. The manner in which she 
expressed it, gave him every reason to believe she 
was not indifferent. He readily obeyed her commands; 
but had it been a year's trial, it had not appeared 
longer. Although agonizing, he reposed in a hope of 

a recall. 

* • # . # # 

In less than the appointed time, Fitzaknar joined 
the family circle at Prospect Hill; to the delight of 
all, even the amiable Lucy sympathized in the gener- 
al joy. The hope that had a being for the moment, 
was easily forgotten, in the beaming smile that once 
more illumined the face of her benefactress. Suffi^^ 

1 
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it to nnjf a rear from that night's revel, the annual 
ball was given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Fitzalmar, 
and the villagers once more anticipated seeing the 
stranger, lead his lovely bride to grace their first 
dance. 

''Gome," said the animated Fitalmar, shall I have 
the honor of your hand. Madam, or are you too muc,h 
indisposed to gratify me ?" 

" I have no right to grant, sir, what you can com- 
i&and," was the answer, and taking his offered hand 
ivith a smile of delight, led to the dance: nor was Lu- 
«y Gray forgotten; for tlie next dance found her the 
partner of one, she now looked upon as anothers — 
bound by the solemn ties of matrimony: if it caused 
her innocent heart a pang of regret, it was nibver 
known, for gaiety was the natural growth of her mind; 
and what she felt in regret, was compensated in at- 
tention. Fitzalmar had sent an express to the city^ 
for a few select friends, and this was ''a feast of rea- 
son, and a flow^of soul." Thft lovely Lucy attracted/ 
their attention sensibly, and when they returned, they 
reported to their associates, they knew not which to 
call the most interesting, the bride of Fitzalmar, or 
her maid of ^lonor. The delighted parents, and the 
(faithful Martha, were eye-witnesses to this scene of 
pleasure. < 

The rose of health once more graced the cheek of 
£mma; she no longer complained of pallid looks, and 
depressed spirits; she had exerted reason, and cast 
away the wild imagination — that woman must ' one© 
love^ anfi forever.' Calm, quiet reason, canoe to her 
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aid, and she now flmiled at her own infataation. — 
^^Ofa!" said she, "how long have I been swayed bjr 
my imagination — ^perplexed and distracted my parents, 
and nearly drew them to an untimely grave. How I re- 
gret the time that is lost, in so much unhappiness. — 
Would that my story might influence simple maidens 
who have loved unworthily — it would reverse the law 
of custom. Man himself would be the deceived; ^e 
Would be deceived of his victim. It is a blind belief 
that we cannot forget and wash away entirely in lethe- 
an waters, the harrowed past; the more we are im- 
pressed with the idea, the more firmly we trust in it, 
till often it proves a grave to ourselves, and our friends. 
Thus she reasoned, and the prophecy of Fitzalmar 
was verified long before his noble heart antici- 
pated 

He now informed his bride of his intention to leave 
the village and return to the city; where they could 
enjoy society for the mind, and he coiild resume his 
practice. • * ^ 

*' I have at present,'^ said he, '^ sufi[icient to main- 
tain us handsomely, and by my practice can insure an 
increase." 
> " Will you allow me to take my protegeeV^ 

"By all means — r thought of persuading her fath- 
er to consent to accompany us." 

The consent of her parent obtained, the lovely Lu- 
cy accompanied the happy family, to scenes, new and 
astonishing to her young mind, as she hs^ never been 
&7e njiles from her native village. 

Tears passed on and found them the same united 
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famil/. Emma surpassed her husbands most sangum* 
e^ipectations; his home was a perfect paradise. Three 
beautiful children were added to their- happiness. Mr. 
nod Mrs. Laurens played their new title to perfection. 
With wealth £nima's city friends flocked around her: 
she was little for the.multitude; but for Lucy's sakoifsht 
received them graciously. Lucy was no longer the 
cottager: her manners were polished and mind deep^ 
and rich ^ith that knowledge, that would charm when 
not a vestige of beauty remained. 

Emma was fearful the increased attention she re- 
ceived would addle her brain, andrender her giddy; 
but her mild lectures were ever received with smiles 
and an attentive ear, for Lucy was sensible it was .for 
her own good that caused her to enlarge upon her 
faults. 

Hoyr many receive advice impatienl^ly ,*r— it even 
causes dislike towards the giver — the reason is obvi- 
ous. These advisers are inconsiderate in the manner 
of delivering advice — in this case , there is more in 
manner, than in matter; ^'a sofl answer ^urneth away 
wrath," in like manner; mild persuasion, and a visible 
effort, to instil in the mind of the pupil — that it is not 
from a mere ostentatious show of youf own superiority 
, *— but a wish to convince them of*errors by g^od feelr 
tng and a wish to improve. ^< Easier coaxed than driv- 
en" says the wife to the husband,' but be heeded not the 
trial,but brought sorrow to his heart; misfortunes press- 
ed on every side, his domestic peace had fled for a sim^^ 
pie cause, he loved tyranny better than to avoid all these 

ills of life. The thought at liist struck him to mako 

16* 
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a trial of perauasion, and his home was asschanged as 
if the roagic wand of the fairy had assisted him: peace 
and contentment crowned the rest of his days; amor* 
al, reader, by the way of variety, which is '' the spice 
of life that gives it all its flavor." 

Martha acknowledged Miss Gray's superiority to all 
the city ladies, and supposed she might be a fit match 
for Mr. Gerad Fitzalinar, who then was away at col- 
lege, and was soon expected to graduate, and return. 
It is often the case that matches are made previous to 
the parties meeting. Lucy was tormented from morn 
till night, about the anticipated arrival of Gerad; 

<< George has written him," said Emma, ^' that he 
ha9 an angel in reserve for him; but I wonder, Lucy, 
you do not cheat him, and select a husband. from your 
bunch of favorites." 

^^ I have never loved any of them," was her reply; 
'/ ibr i intend to see Gerad before I commit mysdf 
by any engagements, and then you know i£ we can 
make a bargain I shall be sister to you." 

Many aj»stis spoken in earnest, or comes out in 
prophesy . 

One day, Fitzalmar entered his study as usua},ta read 
the news of the flay. He wa^ some surprised jto see his 
wife there; but his astonishnient increased, when he 
observed she was weeping bitterly. Before he in- 
quired of this strange and sudden grief, she pointed 
to^heft^lowing paragraph; it was a letter directed by 
a blather officer to his friend. 

Pear Mordaui^t — I have some melancholy news 
to relate you. Our beloved Ceneral Robert DeLance 
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is iiohiore! Tears ago we would have rejoiced at his 
removal. These late years he was so changed in dis- 
position and -morals, we all would willingly have laid 
down our life for him. I was so distinguished as to be 
admitted to his confidence: he confessed to me the 
reason of his first awakening to a sense of inward trans- 
gression. It appears he attributes ti to a circumstance 
which took place long ago. Several years since when 
he called in the city of — — — , he became enamored 
of the reigning belle; you know he was never a mar- 
rying man: his morals were so corrupted we were 
more astonished at the report of his marriage, than we^ 
were of his finally deserting her. It appears by the 
sequel he was niore attached than he was aware of; 
for he dates his reformation to that period. Although 
his latter days were crowned ^ith the laurels of victo- 
ry, and the encomiuhis of the fair were lavished upon 
him, he never ceased to remember her. It was a sad 
sight, Mordaunt, to see his soldiers collected around 
his bed of death, to listen to the dying exhortations ot 
one who had led them on to death or victory. God 
bless his soul! His repentance was sincere. I trust 
it will be of some effect on his unprincipled soldiery, 
who loved theirr General disinterestedly. ' As you are 
on terms of intimacy with his brother^ you will confer 
a favor by transmitting the intelligence to him. 

Yours, 

E. L. 6. 

The circumstances were of so singular a nature, 
that the interested friend had them inserted in the news- 
papers of the day; doubtless supposing it might have 
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a good effect on others, who miglit peruse the story of 
ftQ unprincipled officer, thus reformed before age had 
hardened a heart that had been already too deeplj 
practised in all ktnds-of villany. 

Did the lovely £mnia at last, blast the fabric of do- 
mestic bliss, by yielding to an unavailing grief} bound 
by the solemn ties of connubial love, did she cast away 
her little ones from the increasing^ care of a mother's 
eye, and double the pang of wretchedness, in the 
hearts of her parents. Sorrow, in itself was heinous 
to her, who had absolved by every tie of afiection, 
given her undivided love, to one who was capable of 
appreciating her worth. For the sake of human na- 
ture, it may be added, she yielded to a passionate 
grief, but it was as evanescent as that of happy child-. 
hood. Fitzalmer calmly awaited, tiU this burst of feel- 
ing had subsided; he then placed a blooming child in 
her arms; he knew words were idle if reason had do 
effect, and he was determined to recall her harrowed 
feelings by the never failing experiment of a mother's 
love. It had the desired effect. 

"Can you doubt," said she, " the consta|icy of mj 
affections? Fear me not, George, those are sacred 
lies, too sacred to be cast away blindly. Do you sup- 
pose me so destitue of the ties of consanguinity as to 
give way to unavailing grief? No, dear George, for- 
give this burst of grief, it did bring back, for the mo- 
ment^ deep, vivid reflections of that painful season, 
when my young heart loved too intensely, and devot- 
edly; but blessed reason still usurps her welcome 
throne, and you never more shall perceive the least 
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alteration in'mj firmness. The remembrance of De 
JLiance, is now blended with joy, to have the consoling 
thought, however remotely, I was instrumental in re-v 
forming one so deeply unprincipled." 

Suffice to add, Gerad Fitzalmar returned, and in 
less than three months, was united to the lovely Lucy. 
On the bridal night, Martha could not ^suppress the 
the exclamation to her mistress, ^' Who could think a 
simple cottager's daughter, would arrive to s&ch 
wealth and honor?". 

" You must read the story of the Czar of Russia, 
again, Mjeirtha, if worth does not convince of its pow- 
er over wealth." 

"And that praise well befits you," said the kind girl, 
" who have risen victor over wealth or fame. — This 
night reminds rhe of one, I never shall cease to bear 
in my mind's eye, when I exulted, that reason assum- 
ed her throne, over the effects of a wild imagination; 
that the heart must despair for the thought of an un- 
worthy constancy; but stronger minds than your's, 
have yielded to this infatuation, in place of a bloom- 
ing family, bright smiles, and contented hearts, as 
you have here; you might have brought down sorrow 
to'yeur devoted parents yourself, and joined them ear- 
ly victims to that irisatiate monster, death." 
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(lo Ml of thtpe is faacy 

That it alone ia high (antaatical. — 8hak$peare. 

' '' I do not wish to monopolize the attention of Charlei 
Marsbam, Julia/' said a beautiful girl to her young 
friend, ^' why ca^t inuendoes that such is my intention. 
It is not in my nature to injure a friend, and least of 
all, to wreck the happiness of a companion from my 
childhood: you do me great injustice to surmise a 
word or thought inimical to yours.'' 

" Cli^ra', how oflen shall I repeat, it never will aug- 
ment my happiness, to secure even so conspicuous a 
character, as Charles Marsham; after this confession, 
you will certainly allow me the privilege of consider- 
ing you a usurper; to be candid, it is my fervent wish 
to chain you in the bands of hynien, then, your dan- 
gerous charms will not affect my conquests, and yoa 
may bloom unseen in the nursery, or by the side of 
the incomparable lord of your heart — I then shall be 
released from your rivalry, and will visit you pccasion- 
ally, to kindle the expiring taper of jealousy and keep 
you loving ^d beloved. This hated matrimony ex- 
poses one to a thousand inconveniences, and I never 
intend to enter the blessed state, ironically naming a 
a state of dread and confinement." 

*' Now fie upon you Julia, to stigmatise matrimony 
with such appellations; recollect dear, Franklin com- 
pared an old bachelor to half of a rusty pair of scis- 
sors; I suppose he intended the other half for old 
maids! Pray Julia forbear — or give me better reasoas 



i6r imagining unhappiness in being unifed to a belored 
object for life." 

^^ That I will, in a simple sentence. Before mar- 
liage, 70U are fearful you cannot ensure your' faappi" 
' ness by an enduring affection on your own part: and 
after you have dared the hymeneal state, your fears 
are over, and you are excited to alienation by the 
treacherous, affection of man ; or lulled into inaction, 
by the quiet loves and duties of your con|;racted sphere. 
Now decide the alternative, freedom in celibacy, or 
tyranny and lethargy in matrimony ?" 

*< Indeed Julia, I have a contrariety of ideas on the 
subject, and not one sufficiently matured to answer 
definitively, save I am not yet a convert to single; 
blessedness." 

" Celibacy when rightly considered, is by far the. 

happiest state of life, allowing the individual is posses*-, 

ed of a gifled intellect, and philanthrophy — what a 

field of enjoyment is open every where! Instead of 

being useless members of society — we might reverse 

the appellation of a cross old ojaid— for celibacy and 

ill nature, are frequently termed synonymous — from 

being a nuisance to the public, we might be indispen- 

iible ornaments, worthy to be consulted like the old 

Roman Gods, and become their oracles. The cares 

6f matrimony might be much relieved, by these friends 

to the public good, these promoters of the happiness 

of others — ^intelligent, philanthropic, active old maids. 

I sincerely believe we might partake of more genuine 

happiness, to promote that of others, than to submit to 

ont $elf'kingy in the contracted life that matrimony en* 

•«r«9. You smile, Clara, at my reasoning, — beliers 

* 
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me, mj sphere of action shall be unbounded — to et.* 
pand the joung mtud and render it susceptible of a 
thousand improved and beautiful ideas, which the 
young mother, surrounded as she is, by cares, neglects 
or perhaps considers useless: again, to relieve that 
bewildered mother of some of her vexations — ^to in- 
struct her how to be a calculating housewife, and a 
gentle, and interesting companion. Being entirely 
divested of immediate cares, we have much leisure to 
improve; and thus you see, from the selfish life of mat'^ 
rimony, we arrive at the enviable state of public prop- 
erty: and yet, though possessed of a double quantum 
of cares, they are still self-willed obligations: sensing 
this nghlly, should we not be stimulated to be active- 
ly virtuous, and desirous of acquiring fame from good 
works? — a character beautifully exemplified in theso 
lines irom the inimitable Pollock — 

<* Yet who, that law her pass, and heard the poor 
With earnest benedictions on her steps 
Attend, eoald from obei.«ance,keephi8ejre, 
Or tongue from due applause?" 

^'Julia, if you thus warmly advocate celibacy, why 
are you vexed at my rivalry ? I cannot divine the 
reason, why you wisli to deter me from single blessed* 
ness, just to give you a freer scope in the field of con- 
quest; or if celibacy ensures such happiness' to the 
professor, why am I to be thrust from the imaginedl 
Elysium?" 

^<A11 the eloquence, of Rome's giiled philosophers, 
could never draw from you a promise, to renounce 
the idea of matrimony, and become a convert to my 
opinions: then listen, Clara, recollect what I displose 
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is a secret, and must be lecked in friendship's deepest 
cell; if you will consent to be Mrs. Marsham, I shall 
be profuse in my thanks to you, for thus bereaving 
me of temptation: I do admire Charles — may love*** 
if you will have it; but the immensity of my affections 
cannot be concentrated in one sole object. I want to 
look forth upon the world, and call it mine.-— The se- 
quel of my hfe will show to what use I put this free- 
dom: I trust, I shall not abuse the trial. I fear my 
fancy might waver for the moment, and smile upon 
the suit, far too worthy for my future inconsistency.-** 
Should I marry Charles, these affections I had vowed 
to him should be undivided and enduring — alas, might 
«ill turn', like the magnetic needle, to the polar star 'of 
previous anticipation. My mind is like a soaring etf- 
gle, ever restless, ever unsated; but I trust, may ev* 
er be active in doing good. I knew full well, Charles 
Marsham is at present wavering between your supe- 
rior charms — and my gifted intellect, which, I wish 
was doHbly improved. Tou smile at the expression, 
but real friendship never disguises a true statement of 
things; therefore I admit self-praise. My restless 
fancy craves for the present, a luxury of conquest:-— 
but after I have convinced the world that I could have 
become an inhabitant of the island of matrimony if I 
chose to enter the bounds ;-*--yes, Clara, when the gay 
season of youth is past — ^the illusions of hope chilled 
— when gay companions have fled like leaves of the 
oak, at chill winter's blast — then, Clara, and not till 
then, will my works heretofore concealed, modestly 

17 
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illumine iorthy«^aa example of eelf-happtness, absorb- 
ed in disinterested exertions for the public good." 

*^ I sajy Julia, before you determinei consider well 
what you decide upon— *Cupid, certainly assumes a 
new plan for his nctims, thus to reverse the law of 
nature." 

"Cupid is merely a tool for my present fancy; — age 
withers his flowers, after they expand from the bud; 
yet before the leaves drop off, one by one, I shall 
claim a hundred friends, a never fading bloom, and to 
award tbe palm, and the laurels, which must grace my 
brilliant career. I trust to be instrumental, in erase- 
ing from life's blotted page, many written troubles — 
to be an antidote to the troubled spirit, or a gilead to 
the wounded heart. Cheer tbe cottage of poverty 
with the necessaries of life and kind attention, — ^learn 
to bestow with judgement — ^not too profusely, or it 
might destroy the good effect intended, — nor yet, too 
sparingly, for the unfortunate poor, shrink proudly 
from offered charity, if dealt with a covetous hand . — 
1 would be a guardian, and a friend to poor genius, 
and pennyless talent, and pluck the gem of mind, from 
the rubbish of abject poverty, or the waste of igi^o- 
ranee; and doing all this, I would endeavor to bcHUSin 
mind our Saviour^ example — whose meekness and 
goodness are well worthy our imitation; and recollect 
in my generous resolves ^ to forbear a high look and a 
proud heart,' I do not mean to convey an idea, that 
my benevolence is merely to extend to the poor, — the 
rich are not exempt from the sorrows and disappoint- 
ments of fated earth. There are many. troubles, and 
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trials in that ever envied state, which can be much al- 
leviated bv the palliatives of friendly affection, and to 
be interested in their sorrows, is often synonymoui; ' 
with obtaining their confidence. And now my dear ' 
Clara, these are my sentiments, in candor, and in 
truth. May you fill the varied, and yet contracted 
sphere of domestic life, with the love and the appro- 
bation of your destined companion. And may you 
possess each other's affectioil, unadulterated, and en- 
during, till you are summoned to be judged, by the ; 
Guardian of us all." 

^^ Thank you, dear friend, for your kind wishes, but 
while I admire your noble resolves, I must confess I ' 
am rather too selfish with my affections, t6 thus be*; 
fltow them upon every passing stranger — and too con* 
tracted to wish to call the multitude mine adopted.-*- 
It will not do for my domesticated affections. You ! 
may scorn* to yield to one self-king in gentle bondage, 
but the sentiments of my heart lead me to declare, 
Buch is the bondage I crave. ^ Shadows, clouds, and 
darkness,' may hang over the matrimonial life at times, 
but the returning sun will still seem brighter at the 
fleeting of every storm. Give me one kind, devoted 
heart, that I can depend upon, when age and sickness 
creeps over me — one that will make adversity smile, 
or prosperity gladden ; I would defy the former with 
her keen wintry approach— or the latter, that sun- 
shine of life — from leading me astray from my cen- 
tred affection. But let us eech be true to each other 
in pure friendship, whatever fate ordains for us, — and 
when you have closed your disinterested labor, on 
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earth, and fate has sealed your existence here below, 
may you be received by our Father, far above the 
stars, with, HVell done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord .' " 

The excellent Clara, though portionless, soon 
claimed the title of Mrs. Marsham. It was her first 
offer — Good sense taught her to accept, as some ad- 
vised her to do, and not to discard, that she might 
boast at least, one refusal. She was much beloved in 
her domestic circle, and nearly idolized by her hus- 
band. 

The benevolent Julia effected her wishes. After 
convincing many bright youths of her charms, and 
excellence, she discarded them successively, from all 
hope of success. And she lived on, till age withered 
her beauty, still bearing the gift of intellect, like a 
hidden gem beneath a rose, which as the fragile flow- 
er withered, rose to the view, in unchanging, undy- 
ing brilliancy. She was a light, and a guide to the 
rising generation — a balm to the sorrows of the rich, 
and a comforter to the poor. 

" Old mtn beheld, and did her reverence, 

And bade their daoghters look, and take from her 

Example ef their future life. 
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